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Why Milly Reformed! 


It was the stunt that did it! It was THE AMERICAN Girt stunt that 
mad? Milly reform. When Milly came to camp and was given a part in 
THe AMERICAN Girt stunt, advertising the fifty cents for five months 


““get-acquainted” offer, she understood everything. 


As the heroine, Milly saw herself in a new light. No longer would 





she bear the agony of having people laugh at her dress, at her habits, at 





This ‘camper _ teaches 
Milly something about F : 
the right kind of food her ignorance of important things. She, too, would learn how to cook and 


A sew, how to swim and play tennis, how to be neat and attractive. 


Why, it was easy! All she had to do was to She would read the articles and stories, poem and 
read THE AMERICAN Girt each month and she _ book pages. She would get ideas from THE AMERr 


could get ideas galore from its fascinating pages. CAN Girt for planning, making, doing things. 


Milly Accepts the 50c Offer 


And so Milly filled out the And as Milly thought these 


subscription blank and sent it things out for herself, she won- 


; @) od 
off to THe AMERICAN GIRL. ~ Sno, dered if there weren’t other 
For only fifty cents she would —Sa Millys somewhere who were 
receive the magazine regularly These two swimmers bring another bright going along in life doing the 
moment into “The American Girl” stunt 
for five months. She would get wrong things all the time, just 
acquainted with the magazine during the summer as she had done. And so she added a postscript 


season and by the time fall came she would be a_ to her subscription blank suggesting that THE 


real girl with some original ideas in her head. American Girt tell all girls everywhere to give 


THE AMERICAN GIRL STUNT 


“Why Milly Reformed!” is a thrilling piece of campfire or troop a 
Yes 

\ 
ay 


meeting entertainment. It is rollicking and lively. And it needs but a 







moment's preparation. The lines are simple, the characters are amusing, 
and the scenery is of the plainest kind. You plan the stunt in the morn- 





ing and give it the same night. 


Write for copies of the stunt or tell your camp councillors and captains 


to write for them. We'll gladly send you any number if you will let us {| \ 
we AM get opel by 


know here at THE AMERICAN Girt, 670 Lexington Avenue, New cE PO i gr a 


Milly Wrong a subscription and tell 
York, N. Y. girls everywhere to give your stunt” 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN ROCHESTER 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL  Head- 
quarters are located in 
the Shops of Youth- 
ful Fashions on the 
Third Floor 


B. Forman Co. 








IN MILWAUKEE 


Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 
Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











IN SAINT PAUL 





Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SheSolden Sebe 








IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 





for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 























Make A Target 


SS archery target costs 
money, but any girl who wishes can 
make her own and have good fun doing 
it, for very little. 

Here’s the method! Buy four big 
bundles of long rye straw, a six-inch 
bag needle and some binders’ twine. 
Throw a pail of water over the straw 
a day before using, to prevent its crack- 
ing when you work with it. Start by 
taking a good sized handful and doubling 
it over and winding the twine around 
it. Add straw on the sides to make it 
round. Your first attempt at a center 
may be poor and loose. If it is, try 
again, because the center gets the most 
wear—at least if you get to be a good 
shot. The center, you will find, forms an 
oval, instead of a circle. 

Now with this small oval, begin to 
add straw in a coil, just as you would 
make a reed and raffia, or a pine needle 
basket. Run one stitch around the coil 
and the next one into the last coil, 
making a regular stitch. This will grow 
quite rapidly. Keep the straw coil at 
least four inches thick and never let 
it run out. Keep adding bunches of 
straw and try to keep the coil even. 
This grows in rapid proportions, and 
soon you have a big coil four feet in 
diameter. Gradually thin the coil down 
now in order to keep a good circle, and 
the target is done. It should look like 
a big thick round mat about an inch 
over four feet across. 

The covering for the target is made 
of canvas or oilcloth cut in a circle 
exactly four feet in diameter. If oil- 
cloth is used, paint on the wrong side. 
The right side reflects the sun and is 
often blinding to the archer. 

Now divide the canvas equally into 
five rings. Paint the center gold and 
then, outward, in the order mentioned, 
paint rings of red, light blue, black and 
white. A green band about two inches 
wide is made on the edge of the white, 
and through this band the canvas or 
oilcloth is sewn to the target. Stitches 
about four inches apart are used. 

Standards can be made to suit you. 
For an easy standard, take three seven 
foot poles of birch or any straight wood 
and fasten them together to make a 
tripod. In two of the legs nail four sjx- 
inch spikes from the back at the right 
height on which to rest the target, or you 
may fasten it to a post or to a tree. 

A target can be quickly and cheaply 
made from one or more layers of the 
fiber composition board, celotex, paint- 
ing the rings, in various colors, directly 
on the board. 
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IN SCRANTON 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too 
. Samters 
young folks floor... 
the second .. 
at 


Sarmters 


SCRANTON, PA. 


- « On 


. only 








IN BROOKLYN 








Official headquarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout clothing and 
A & S— 


where a special department 


accessories is at 


awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 


BROOKLYN 











Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


Gi Scout apparel 
and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 





Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 
—— 
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THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 
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Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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To induce the many girls who read this magazine to think help you, for the more people you get thinking about safety, at 
seriously about safety, we are starting a safety slogan contest. the greater the benefit to everyone. The contest is open to 
By entering this contest you may save a life with a good slogan. all school-girls under nineteen years of age. Il; 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


HERE was one girl at 

camp who was very popu- 

lar. Everybody liked her. 
Whenever a special hike was 
being planned, or a campfire 
stunt or a swimming carnival, 
someone was sure to say, “Let’s 
see what Eileen thinks.” And 
if Eileen wasn’t there, she was 
summoned or two or three girls 
went to ask her opinion. 

I hadn’t been at camp three 
days, when I began to wonder 
why Eileen was the center of 
everything that went on. She 
certainly wasn’t the managing 
type of girl who has so much 
executive ability that no one else 
thinks of taking any responsi- 
bility while she is around. She 
wasn’t the cleverest girl in 
camp, either; Elsie Bristol and 
the Thorne twins were a hun- 
dred times more original and 
amusing. And she wasn’t es- 
pecially pretty and she hadn’t 
any astounding 


+ q 
talents. True, Mee 
she acted well Ee ——— 
. iene 
enough in the —_— 


camp play in a minor part that was assigned her. 
She swam passably and led the camp singing with 
a vigor and enthusiasm that more than atoned for 
atotal disregard of flats and sharps. 

“What is it that makes Eileen so well liked?” 
I asked the camp director. 

She raised her eyebrows in surprise. “Why, 
Fileen’s a peach,” she said. 

“T know she is,” I explained hastily. “I’m not 
criticising her. I like her myself. I was just won- 
dering what she has that some of the more able 
and brilliant girls lack. Surely, there are better 
song leaders here than Eileen, for example, and—” 


“yp 





The director smiled. “But no 
one can make the whole camp 
sing the way Eileen can. I don’t 
know why. Perhaps you can find 
out.” 

In the days that followed, I 
had a good chance to observe 
Eileen. When one of the 
Thornes received a letter an- 
nouncing that she had been ap- 
pointed editor of her school 
paper for the next year, Eileen 
was as excited as though the 
honor had been her own. She 
was interested, too, in ten year- 
old Margery’s efforts to write a 
camp poem and completely up- 
set rest hour one afternoon by 
wandering from tent to tent in- 
quiring for a rhyme 
for ‘after’ that simply 
could not be ‘laugh- 
See ter,’ since Margery’s 

a poem was sad. And 
Olive, who was dis- 
covering Nature that 
year, always found 
that Eileen would listen to her raptures. 

At the end of my stay, the director said, 
“Well, did you discover Eileen’s secret charm?” 

“Of course. It’s simply her keen interest in other 
people. She’s willing to listen when they talk 
about their hobbies, without wearing that strained 
and far-away look that Elsie Bristol does, that 
means she’s just waiting for a chance to break in 
and talk about herself. She can write much better 
poetry than Margery, but she really enjoys hearing 
Margery read hers. She’s not especially keen about 
Nature, yet she can appreciate Olive’s feeling about 
bird-calls. Most people are too wrapped up in 
themselves to try to understand others.” 

“And they don’t realize,” added the director, 
“how much they miss by not caring to listen.” 


A? 
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going out to fetch the little calf 


That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 


I shan’t be gone long.—You come too. 
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By Rosert Frost 


An etching by 
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I'm going out to clean the pasture 
I shan’t be gone long —You come too. 


I'll only stop to rake the leav 
(And wait to watch the water clear 
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Quickly, and with her red and white flags a” 
under her arm, Edna started for the hotel 


coast guard station, slammed his big right hand 
down on the desk and agreed enthusiastically. 

“It’s what Edna needs, and she’ll do it!” he sang out. 
“That gal’s been hanging around life saving stations too 
long. Sure, and I can see it! All her life, leastwise since 
I've had the care of her, she’s been stuck off at the end o’ 
creation with a parcel o’ life savers, and not another gal her 
age in twenty miles. She'll go, this time.”’ He looked around 
challengingly at the men of his crew. “Think you fellows 
can get along ’thout her for a short time?” he demanded. 


Contes Eli James, commander of Whitefish Bay 


Zeew 


Dot... Dot... 
Dash... Dot 


—“Fire!” 


By CLARICE DETZER 


Miss Mills, captain of the White- 
fish City Girl Scout troop, arose 
briskly. 

“It’s agreed,” she said. “It'll do 
her good, Captain. Getting out with 
other girls will make Edna less. . .” 
she checked herself quickly. She had 
started to say “less awkward.” 

“Make her a great deal more 
happy,” she amended. It would never 
do to call Edna James awkward be- 
fore this adoring uncle. 

“Happy’s what I want,” Captain 
James said. 

“And by jumpin’ whales, you de- 
serve it!” he told Edna heartily that 
night. “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull sailor boy.” He rumpled 
up her short brown hair affection- 
ately. “Get your outfit ready,” he 
commanded. “Anybody steerin’ out o’ 
Whitefish Bay has to look slick.” 

And so it happened that on the 
first Friday evening in August, Edna 
James went into camp at Cummings 
Point with fifteen other members of 
Girl Scout Troop Number One, none 
of whom she knew. They had ridden 
since noon, to the end of a little 
logging railroad, and then carried 
their gear a mile across grassy hills 
to the beach. Now, at five o’clock, the 
three brown duck tents had been 
pitched, kettles swung over the blazing fires of the two 
patrols, and camp routine had begun. Two of the girls were 
digging a well on the sandy beach, four Tenderfoot Girl 
Scouts were bringing in driftwood, the patrol leaders were 
overseeing the supper arrangements, and Edna James, feel- 
ing very miserable and very worthless, was searching for 
something to do. 

“What are you looking so disconsolate about?” Miss 
Mills demanded when she came in from her first inspection 
trip. “Why, you look just like a poor little lost lamb.” 

Edna did not reply at once, only swallowed hard. She 
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was a short, stocky, brown-skinned girl, just turned six- 
teen, with blue eyes that made a habit of squinting, eyes 
that had spent their whole life peering out into the wide 
blowy spaces of Lake Michigan. 

“T don’t know .. .” she laughed uncomfortably. “I don’t 
know my duties. I feel useless. I don’t know what to do 
next.” 

“Help the girls get in driftwood,” the troop captain 
suggested briskly. “We'll need a lot of it. Nights are cold 
up here.” 

Edna obeyed willingly. She knew all about cold nights. 
And cold days, too, for that matter. Work at the coast guard 
station was no respecter of weather. Day and night, winter 
and summer, the eight men of her uncle’s crew must take 
turns patroling the rocky coast, and standing look-out in a 
queer little box of a room high on stilts upon the beach. A 
dozen times, with the wind screaming out of the Northwest 
and breakers thundering against the shore, Edna had 
climbed up to the lookout tower and watched her uncle 
Eli and his men launch their boats against the bellowing 
wrath of the lake, to come in, hours later, bringing a hand- 
ful of thankful, frosted sailors. And a hundred times in 
calmer weather, she had stood watch while they searched 
for lost boats and vessels and missing pleasure craft. 

Edna knew her duty then, all right! She must keep a 
sharp eye on the lake for signals. Must listen for the tele- 
phone. Must get hot fires roaring in the stoves. Must get 
out dry blankets, make up emergency beds for survivors, 
should there be any. Must notify coast guard stations north 
and south that there was a wreck. Must call a doctor. And 
must make coffee, great, strong, steaming pots of it, blacker 
than midnight, and have it bubbling when the men come 
in. If the wet, winded crew should return to quarters and 
find no hot coffee, no dry clothes awaiting them, Edna 
James would have fallen down on her job, that was all! 

Sitting around the great fire that evening, Edna found 
it hard to join the conversation. The girls talked of things 
about which she knew nothing. Helen Thomas, her patrol 
leader, had spent the winter in Italy. Edna discovered that 
she was not familiar with Italian art, or gondolas on the 
Grand Canal, or the curve of the Bay of Naples, or any 
of the other subjects Helen was mentioning so lightly. She 
sat back uncomfortably while talk drifted to cars, dancing, 
parties, to the intimate life of the little city of Whitefish, 
and back again to cars... straight eights, coupés, miles 
per gallon, to rides into the country, to traffic in cities. 

“Must be hard driving in sand down to your station,” 
a girl said to Edna. It was Bess Henry, the youngest, and 
prettiest girl in either troop. 

“T’ve never driven a car,” Edna admitted. 

“Never drove! You mean you don’t know how?” 

“No,” Edna confessed. She felt her cheeks coloring. ‘I 
don’t know how. I can sail a boat... any small boat... .” 

“When we were at 
Miami,” Ruth Berger 
broke in, “we sailed a 
lot. A friend of Dad’s 
had a steam yacht... .” 


No matter how high the surf, Edna could tumble 





into it and swim far away from the others 


But this wasn’t the kind of sailing Edna understood, 
However, she found that time helped. She could listen with 
more interest. She became more accustomed to camp life 
after that first day. In one thing she excelled—she could 
swim. No matter how high the surf, she could tumble out 
into it, and swim far away from the others. The third day, 
when a villager towed a diving raft down from town and 
anchored it opposite the camp, according to Miss Mills’ 
directions, it was Bess Henry who first climbed the short 
ladder . . . and dived like a swooping gull. Edna never 
had considered it important to be able to dive. It was 
swimming, good old-fashioned swimming, she had learned 
from her uncle Eli and the men of the coast guard crew. 
Although she could swim better than any other girl in 
camp, her diving was awkward. 

She found that she got tired on the first hike, miserably 
and unbelievably tired. But she gritted her teeth and stuck 
it out. Stayed right through to the end, and next morning 
could hardly move her feet. In camp life, in first aid, in 
cooking, in the thousand details she did very well . . . not 
brilliantly, understand, just very well. 

“I’m not a complete failure,” she wrote her uncle Eli, 
“nor complete success. I merely get on!” 

On the fourth day she was elected to remain behind as 
camp watchman while the others hiked in the woods. Each 
day someone must stay, to protect the camp from chipmunks 
and rabbits and porcupines and other small marauders. 
The assignment pleased her, to the surprise of the other 
girls. Loneliness held no terrors for her. 

It was midmorning when she heard a step on the path; 
it was early for the girls to be returning. 

Beyond the ashes of last night’s fire, looking critically 
over the camp site, stood a rather heavy, middle-aged man 
in a checked golf suit. He approached Edna deliberately. 

“This your outfit?” he demanded. He spoke harshly. 

“Whitefish Troop Girl Scouts,” Edna replied. She did 
not like the scowl on his red face. 

“You the girls that have been wandering all over my 
property up there?” the man asked. He waved toward the 
north. “Making yourselves at home?” 








2 Maer Leen wetemawett 


“T don’t know anything about your property,” Edna | 
answered. Life at a coast guard station had taught her to | 
respond quickly when spoken to, and she knew well enough 


that decent men sometimes had rough voices. But before she | 


could continue the stranger said: 
“Well, I'll tell you something about it, young lady. 
This is my property right here where you're standing. 


Bought it yesterday. Bought it to keep campers off. To get | 


rid of outfits like this. My name’s Vanbalken. I run the 
Ridge View Hotel up the shore. Guests are complaining. 
Say you’re wandering all over the place.” 
Edna waited politely until he was through talking. 
“Miss Mills is our captain,” she explained. “You'd 
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od. better see her. She’ll be back soon. Do you mind waiting?” 
ith “T can’t wait. Too busy to worry about trespassers. If 
life she wanted to camp, she ought to have asked permission.” 
uld “She got permission.” 
out | “From the other owners. Weeks ago, before I bought it. 
lav. § Not from me.” 
ind H “She wouldn’t have come if she’d known you didn’t 
lls’ § want us. Of course we can move... in an hour... .” “* 
rort fl “Who said anything about moving?” Again he surveyed 
ver | the camp. “But keep away from the golf links. It annoys 
was the golfers to have a lot of girls tramping down the fair- 
ned way.” 
ew. He went off growling, without so much as a nod over 
| in his shoulder. Edna watched him with growing anger. At 
least he could have been less like a bear. She laughed when 
ably | she thought that Mr. Vanbalken never could have won a 
ruck merit badge for performing the duties of a hostess prop- — 
ring erly. She wondered if she had been as tactful as she Mh 
a in should have been. 
not At noon when the troop returned, Edna had the fires ~ 
blazing, the skillets hot, and a great kettle of water boiling. 
Eli, She had cleaned up the camp site, had raked the coarse . 
sand grass, had drawn water from the shallow well on the : - 
d as sandy beach, had washed and hung out the kitchen towels. wh 
Sach | They were drying rapidly. Wind, that had been direct 
inks | westerly at daybreak, had shifted to the northwest by ten ae 
Jers. | o'clock. Clouds were rolling in from the lake. The water ; fae 
ther turned green, with streaks of drab. aes 
Edna told Miss Mills at once of the morning visitor; e 
ath: to her surprise, the troop captain seemed disturbed. 
*“Vanbalken ?” she asked. “Yes, I know him. His hotel’s 
cally a full mile from here. He’s a queer sort. But as to owning 
man this place. . . .” 
itely. ‘He said he’d bought it just to keep trespassers off.” 
shly. “T’ll have to see him this afternoon,’ Miss Mills said. 
» did “This afternoon ?” 
“Why not?” 
r mv ‘“There’s a squall coming,” Edna predicted. She had 
d the watched preparations for a storm often enough at the coast % 
guard station to know the ugly symptoms. ‘“‘Going to blow ‘ 
Edna hard before night.” 
ier to “That'll be interesting,” Bess Henry cried. “I'd like to 
,ough be out in a real storm. . . camping, I mean!” 
re she Edna stared at her unbelievingly. “You really want to?” 
she asked. PSN 
lady. “Of course!” Bess Henry answered. “Wouldn’t you?” \ 
ding. Edna shook her head. “No... no, I wouldn’t,” she \ 
os cet admitted. SS 
in the “Afraid?” Bess Henry asked. Her tone was slightly | > 
ining. superior. 
Edna flushed. Afraid? She hadn't thought of that! j 
Iking. “Well, hardly,” she answered with some heat. She = -—"~ 
You'd thought swiftly of all the en 


(Continued on page 34) 


But it was Bess Henry 
who first climbed the 
short ladder and dove 
like a swooping gull. 
Edna could not dive 














Mary Ellen—Life Saver 
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HE SPECIAL delivery boy wasn’t a block away 
before I had read and reread Mary Ellen’s letter 
from Harrison, Maine. It was dated August first, 
and had been written on some Camp Frisbie stationery 
in an awful hurry but I made out the contents easily 
enough. They were an answer to a young man’s prayer. 
Mother and Dad had gone away on a business trip, 
leaving me alone with the lawn mower and several hun- 
dred square yards of grass and with the instructions that 
I should not pass up any invitations to go away for a 
month. So when that life saving letter arrived from my 
old college friend I executed a poor but sincere buck and 
wing on the lawn and read the one-paragraph letter 
for a third time, with sound: 


Dear Bob: 

Here’s your chance, old scout. Pack up your drums, 
throw some clothes in your suitcase, beg, borrow or bully 
train fare from someone and come up here as fast as the 
Bar Harbor express will bring you. Here’s why; The boys’ 
camp down the lake—I’ve told you all about it—needs 
a trap drummer for its orchestra right away. The band is 
booked up for the summer to play at a lot of camp dances 
and last night their regular drummer came down with 
something-or-other and had to go home for good. I told 
Jim West, the leader, about how good you were, how 
you played all last year in the best band on the Danford 
campus and everything, and he asked me to summon you 
hither pronto. He said he could pay you $35 a week and 
you could live at the camp for about $12. The job will 
last for at least a month. Now don’t write, don’t hesi- 
tate—just wire me when you're arriving and Jim and 
I will meet you in Portland. I’ve fixed everything. Don’t 
fail us. 

Hastily, 
Mary Ellen. 


I chuckled. Not at the letter, which was typically Mary 
Ellen Scott, but at the lawn mower which rested idle, 
its handle pointed accusingly at me. ‘“‘Come on,”’ it seemed 
to say, “finish the job.” “Not on your life!” I shouted 
as I ran into the house, “I’m on my way to Maine!” 

And what happened during the first three days up 
there is the whole story. 

Jim West and Mary Ellen met me at the station in 
Portland the next morning and helped me unload my 
drums from the baggage car. I liked Jim from the start. 
Mary Ellen was just the same—bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm for her job as councillor at Camp Frisbie, 
and asking twice as many questions as she answered. I 
knew nearly everything about her job before we had 


“Do you remember what 
happened when I tried to 
wind the portable vic?” 


stepped out into the gray early morning fog of Portland. 

“TI instruct the younger girls in swimming and diving, 
Bob,” she said. “Think of that! I may be no good at 
hockey, basketball, skiing, or any of the other things you 
tried to teach me back at college last year, but I do 
know how to swim and dive.” 

“T admire you for that,” I said, still a bit bewildered 
by everything, “because I’m not much of a diver myself. 
How far is it to camp?” 

“About fifty miles,” said Jim. “Here’s the car. Guess 
we'll put your drums in the back. We three can sit up 
front.” 

“And I’ve learned to row a boat,” Mary Ellen went 
on as we climbed into the car, ‘and I can apply arti- 
ficial respiration and a lot of other things.” 

Jim started the car and then smiled at me. “Mary 
Ellen’s all het up over her job,” he said. “Every time I 
go over there she’s trying to pump water out of somebody’s 
lungs—there’s no water there, of course—or else she’s 
practicing a difficult dive. She’s good, too.” 

“No flowers, please,” scowled Mary Ellen. 

“Just how,” I asked, “do you pump water out of a 
victim? You have to have a barrel, don’t you, and roll 
him around and pump his arms and legs and—” 

“No,” cut in Mary Ellen, “that’s out of date. Old stuff.” 

I was a bit miffed. It was a new experience for me to 
be learning things from the likeable freshman who asked 
my advice all through her first college year. 

“First,” Mary Ellen informed me, “‘you stretch her out 
face down, hands by her side. Then you straddle her, on 
your knees, right at the hips.” 

“see. 

“You put your hands at the small of the back, thumbs 
toward the spine, and fingers gripping the sides. Your 
forefinger is just about along the bottom ribs. Then slowly, 
and in even rhythm, you press forward, at the same time 
gripping your hands somewhat and shoving the ribs to- 
gether. That contracts the chest, forces out the water, and 
starts the breathing apparatus. You press forward—re- 
lease your weight—press forward—release your weight— 
remembering to do it at about the speed a normal person 
breathes. You keep doing it for hours if necessary, until 
the patient breathes.” 

“That’s worth remembering,” I remarked. 

“Yesterday,” said Jim, ‘““Mary Ellen pulled a kid out 
of the water and brought her to after working—ouch! 
Don’t bother the driver, please!” The last was addressed 
to Mary Ellen in a friendly reproach for her conduct. 
“Well, anyway,” I interrupted, “it certainly is wonder- 
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ful to be up here. What kind of a band have 
you got up here, Jim? A pretty large one?” 

“Regular six man combination,” he said. 
“Two saxophones, piano, banjo; I saw noises 
out of the fiddle and you'll play the drums. 
We're booked to play nearly every night this ¢ 
month and when Jack Henderson got sick the Sore: 
other day and had to go home I was stumped. 
Mary Ellen told me about you, so we’re all 
fixed now. I can guarantee you a job for this 
month anyhow. You’re an honest-to-goodness life saver.” 

“Mary Ellen is the life saver,” I grinned, “It locked 
like the lawn mower and me until I received that letter.” 

“Ves,” Jim went on with a wink at me, “Mary Ellen 
is the life saver, all right. Ten days ago she jumped into 
the lake and pulled out—” He was effectively cut short 
by a gag that was Mary Ellen’s handkerchief. 

It was nearly a two hour ride to Harrison and Long 
Lake where the camps were situated, and before we ar- 
rived I felt as though I had known Jim all my life. Mary 
Ellen kept talking camp all the way. She told me how, 
before her camp had been put into operation for the season, 
they had followed the usual safety rules in surveying the 
swimming area—something I knew nothing about. Again 
she was the instructor and I was the pupil. 

“The first thing we did,” she explained, “‘was to choose 
the two best swimmers to survey the beach. A rowboat 
accompanied each swimmer while she made a series of 
surface dives and short, underwater swims in order to 
find out how the land lay, so to speak, under the water.” 

“Good idea,” I said, “but wasn’t the beach used last 


?”? 





year 
" “Yes, But that doesn’t mean,” Mary Ellen replied, 
“that a hard winter doesn’t change the character of it. 
Under the diving tower, for instance, we found two logs 
that weren’t there last September.” 

“Umm,” I said, getting interested. ““What else did you 
do?” 

“Tested all the life preservers and their ropes, tested 
the springboard, and found that most of the boards on the 
dock had to be replaced, as well as many on the diving 
tower. We also tested the capacity of the boats, especially 
the new ones.” 

“How did you do that?” 

“To test the capacity of a boat,” Mary Ellen informed 
me proudly, “you fill it with water until the sides are just 
above the surface of the water. It will hold as many people 
as can hold onto the sides with their heads above the sur- 
face.” 

“Never heard of it before,” I remarked. 

“After that,” continued Mary Ellen, ‘“‘we marked the 
capacity on each boat and made sure that the lifeboat was 
completely equipped with life buoys, first aid kits and 
everything. The next step was to mark off different bound- 
aries for the different classes of swimmers. Some of the 
younger girls can’t go out over a certain depth, which is 
marked off by a crib.” 

“Crib?” 

“Sure. A crib is a boundary, marked off by rope. My, 
but you’re ignorant!” She laughed and I hung my head in 
shame. “We also 
have a ring buoy 
on the dock with 
sixty feet of line 
attached, and 
there is always a 
boat at the dock 


ready for any 
emergency.” 
‘Even for 


fire?” I inquired 





Then, slowly and evenly, you press forward, shoving the ribs together 
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Mary Ellen and two others hung onto my drum that floated jauntily on the surface 


innocently. I received a side look that spoke volumes. 

“Now you listen to me,” commanded Mary Ellen se- 
verely. “I want to tell you what a safe camp we have. We 
impress on all swimmers that no detail connected with 
swimming is too unimportant to neglect and we make them 
learn the swimming and boating rules by heart. I’ll show 
you those when we get back to camp. The campers pass 
certain tests before they are divided into different groups, 
according to ability. We have a ‘point system’ of scoring 
and we award ability with different emblems. The em- 
blems are always white so they may be seen under water. 
That’s one of the safety items all camps should use.” 

“Do you have any canoes?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen, “but none of the girls ever 
get into them until they’re sure they know just what a 
canoe does when you’re not looking. We impress upon 
them that ‘Stay in the center at all times’ is perhaps the 
most important rule while canoeing.” 

“Right,” I agreed. ““Do you remember what happened, 
that time we were canoeing on the river back at college, 
when I tried to lean over and wind the portable vic?” 

Mary Ellen grinned. ‘“‘Do I?” she exclaimed. “You went 
‘Oop!’ the canoe went ‘Swish!’ and we all went ‘Splash!’ 
And ever since then the vic has had the worst squeak!” 

I smiled. “And we thought we knew all there was to 
know about canoeing.” 

“You never can know too much,” said Mary Ellen. 

“Two miles to go,” announced Jim presently. “‘How’s 
the bass drum riding, Bob?” 

“All right” I said, after a glance at the bounding bag- 
gage in the rear. “Pretty bad road along here—but that 
old drum has been through worse than this, and will 
probably go through lots more.” I distinctly remember 
saying that because it was recalled to me many times dur- 
ing the balance of my visit. 

Harrison is a quiet little village located at one end of 
Long Lake in the Maine woods. The lake stretches away 
for some twelve miles to a town called Naples and between 
these two points the shoreline is dotted with camps, set 
back in the balsam-scented woods. I kept sniffing the won- 
derful air until I was fairly dizzy, and by the time we 
pulled into Camp Frisbie I felt like a new man. Mary 
Ellen got out, after making us promise to drive over after 
supper, and then Jim and I went on another mile down the 
lake shore until we came to Camp Mauchunk. 

Jim helped me unload my stuff and introduced me to 
the other members of the orchestra. They were all good 
fellows—came from the same college in Pennsylvania— 
and good musicians. We had a short rehearsal after 
supper and then Jim and I dashed over to Frisbie. 

“Visitors’ night,” called out Mary 
Ellen as we honked into camp. “All 
out!” 

We made a tour of the place and 
Mary Ellen pointed out all the features 
of the camp. “Here are the rules I was 
talking about,” she said as we stopped 

‘in front of the bulletin board. “I hope 
you don’t mind my talking shop. I just 
eat and breathe swimming and boating, 

(Continued on page 44) 





























~The Revolt of 


By ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 


“They'll abuse it no longer.” Belligerence plus amuse- 
ment lighted his eyes. “For the space of one summer 
vacation at least, we’ll have them hamstrung. I’d give my 
best game of golf to see the faces of our offspring when 
they wake up to the proposition they’re up against!” 

“It makes me shudder. Sh-sh! I think they’re coming 
down.” She held up a warning hand. “No, the girls 
are going back and forth, slamming doors. They have 
no idea of time. It'll be dark inside an hour. They ought 
to have been off long ago.” 

“All the better. Ten o’clock will come before they know 
they’ve been switched at the crossroads—shanghaied, in 
other words.” 

“How you can joke about it, Nick! I’m terror-stricken.” 
She crossed to the window and looked out into the twilight 
where a car and chauffeur waited before the entrance. 
“Are you sure Charles understands just what he is to do?” 
“Well, rather. He’s nobody’s fool, that boy, and he’s 
getting a great kick out of this. Raised on a 
farm in Vermont, he could give me pointers. And 
that buddy of his in the Forest Service Patrol up 
there will solve our worst problem.” 

“T wouldn’t consent if it weren’t for him.” Mrs. 
Lorrimer sank into her chair again. “But it’s get- 
ting on my nerves, this waiting,” she wailed, twist- 
ing her handkerchief. “Nick, I’m so afraid I'll 
say something to give the whole thing away.” 

“Buck up, woman. We'll hurry them off with 
as few remarks as possible. Wouldn’t matter any- 
way, what we said. As far as I can tell, it’s been 
a year at least since Mona, Babs or Devlin has 
paid the, slightest genuine attention to any remark 
I’ve been pleased to make.” 

“Mine, either. I’ve felt—haven’t you?—that in 
a bored sort of way they merely put up with the 
prattle of infants. As to ever taking us seriously—! 
Parents, modern ones, are simply superfluous. Here 
they come. Oh, they’re darlings, after all!” 

“Hyenas. Hullo, kids! Why the awful rush? 
You’re not more than two hours late, are you?” 

They were vivid as a modernistic sketch, these 
Lorrimer children. Barbara, thirteen, with enor- 
mous gypsy eyes, boyish bob, and flame-colored 
sweater; Devlin, fifteen, dark, straight, lithe and 





“Hyenas! Why the awful rush—you’re only two hours Jate!’’ their father admonished 


through set teeth. “I simply will not have daughters 

who are fast! Or a son who might be called a sheik. 
In short, children who could conceivably be pointed out 
as examples of flaming youth.” 

“They seem nicely headed that way,” commented the 
distinguished and usually preoccupied physician who was 
her husband. “Even little Babs. And so far as I see, it 
is we who are responsible.” He passed a hand over his 
smooth, thick hair; a fine looking man in the early forties, 
with keen eyes, now circled with fatigue, and a sardonic 
mouth. 

“You’ve said that before,” wearily. “You may be right. 
But what have we done but give our children the freedom 
every intelligent being ought to have? They’ve abused 
it, that’s all. We aren’t in any way at all responsible.” 


‘Le KILL or cure!” declared pretty Mrs. Lorrimer 


> 


polished; Mona, seventeen, who cultivated a nar- 
row, sophisticated glance, wore a slinky dress and 
hair brushed straight back—hair that should have 
been an informal mass of coppery curls. 

Jill caught her breath with a strangled sob. How proud 
she had been of that trio, her charming set of stairs, 
ten—five—even two years ago! Why must children grow 
up and away from one? Why must they so annoyingly turn 
from cuddly darlings into prickly, humiliating problems? 

She opened her lips to say: “Babs, go straight up- 
stairs and scrub that awful powder off your face! Mona, 
you have simply nothing on under that thin dress. I do 
insist that you wear sufficient clothing to keep you from 
pneumonia.” She closed them. 

Through the teeth of Doctor Lorrimer had nearly es- 
caped the words: “For Pete’s sake, look alive, Dev! 
That supercilious, man-of-the-world pose doesn’t go so 
well at fifteen.” He bit them back and said nothing. 

Mona was speaking, even as she gave her face a last 
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Illustrations by Vera Clere 


careful inspection in the little glass of her vanity. 
“Charles will simply have to speed her up to fifty, Jill. 
My, how you put up with that clumsy yokel, Nick!” 

Doctor Lorrimer eyed his oldest daughter resentfully. 
“We thought ‘Jill’ and ‘Nick’ cute when you were three, 
my beloved but most irritating child, but it would be like 
water to a thirsting soil now, to hear you say ‘Mother— 
Father’,” that was the sentence he did not utter. 

Mrs. Lorrimer was quite silent; she meant to 
leave final admonitions to her husband. He plunged. 
“So you’re off.” He cleared his throat. “The ad- 
mirable Chiltons, I suppose, won’t mind if you 
drop in at eleven instead of nine. We hope you 
have a good time, although in our opinion—in 
our opinion—er—we hope you have a good time 
and that—er—” 

“We'll expect you back in a week.” Mrs. Lor- 
rimer to her own surprise was able to help him 
out briskly. “Come here, Babs, and let me fix the 
belt to your sweater. Too short, isn’t it?” She 
longed to lay affectionate hands on her winsome 
gypsy child. What wouldn’t she give for an old- 
fashioned hug before sending her forth to what 
she knew was in store! But Babs darted out of 
the door after Mona. ‘’Sall right, Jilly!” she 
called back. ““We must beat it!” 

“Ta, ta!” Devlin murmured, languidly, following. 

The Chiltons’ house party had been the subject 
of heated debate for weeks. It was not the custom 
of the older Lorrimers roundly to forbid anything 
to their children, who were, they considered, old 
enough to choose friends and projects wisely for 
themselves. The idea had always been to develop 
their judgments and make them trustworthy by 
giving them responsibility. That all three were 
now on their way to these acquaintances of Mona’s 
made at her private school—people not wholly ap- 
proved of by their parents—might have been re- 
garded as one of the most famous of their victories. 
Jill and Nick, so Mona would have told you, after 
showing uncomfortable symptoms of getting out 
of hand, had once more been brought, if not to 
reason, at least to acquiescence. 

Charles had, without explanation, filled the place 
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beside him with two suitcases, so that Devlin, , 
whose favorite seat was in front, was forced to 
tide behind with his sisters. There had never 
been any warmth of understanding between Charles and 
the young Lorrimers. They considered him a_ brother 
to the ox, while his thoughts regarding them lay too 
deep for words. Girls did not call their mothers by 
their first names and boys did chores where Charles 
grew up. 

After an hour or two, Babs grew sleepy, and snuggling 
against her sister she took a nap. She was roused by 
Mona’s unceremoniously dislodging her in order to peer 
out of the window. “What a frightful road!’ Mona ex- 
claimed. “I had no idea it would be like this.” 

“Detour, probably,” yawned Devlin. ‘Hey, Charles, 
what’s the big idea? Strayed from the path, little sheep?” 

Charles took a bump masterfully, but made no audible 
reply. He looked straight ahead, interested in the road. 

“I asked—is this a DETOUR?” Devlin bellowed. 
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“Well, Charles will have to speed her up to fifty," Mona retorted for the trio 


“Might be,” came from Charles in hoarse tones. 

“The fellow’s impossible,” Devlin muttered. “Bone clear 
through. Of course, once a clod, always a clod, I guess.” 

“Suppose he loses the way!” sputtered Mona. “Suppose 
he’s on the wrong road! Why, we'll never get to the Chil- 
tons’ tonight!” 

“Got a map!” Charles spoke up then, cheerfully. This, 
as they afterwards realized, committed him to nothing; 
but they were reassured. 

Devlin wriggled in his corner for five minutes, then 
his chin dropped peacefully. He and Mona had been out 
late the night before. Mona and Babs adjusted heads 
and shoulders comfortably and also slept. All in the car 
were silent as it pursued an uneven way over rough roads 
and through dark woods. Now and then Charles stole 
an interested glance behind. His eyes gleamed. He was 
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very happy. It was time these kids learned something! 

The hour was long past midnight. The car stopped 
with a jerk, abruptly waking the three. “(Here we are!” 
Charles announced. 

The darkness was thick around them. Only the head- 
lights glared upon grass-grown ruts and huge tree trunks. 
They saw no smooth, curving cement road, no elegant 
porte-cochére, no bright awnings and window-boxes, no 
hospitable lights pouring from a great house; no wel- 
coming voices. All was black and still; crickets shrilled 
and tree frogs croaked. 

They sat up straight, and rubbed the sleep out of their 
eyes. It seemed as if they had been riding for hours upon 
hours. Were they still dreaming? Devlin was the first to 
come to. He poked the immobile Charles in the back. “Hey, 
what you stopping for?” he asked, crossly. “Flat tire?” 

Charles opened the door and got out. “I'll light up 
in a minute,” he said, respectfully. ““The key’s under the 
mat, and I know where the lamps set.” He moved briskly 
away. 

Stunned, Mona and Devlin looked at each other. But 
the eyes of Babs grew big and round and knowing. She 
was a bright child; had always passed intelligence tests 
with flying colors. She passed this one now. 

“I thought Nick had a swallowed-the-canary look!” 
she cried, scrambling out of the car. ‘Charles! Charles!” 
they heard her 


iciest tones, which could, indeed, be more than chilling. 

While the three young Lorrimers impatiently waited, 
Charles fumbled in one pocket after another and at length 
produced an envelope, handed it to Mona and disappeared 
through the door without a word. Devlin and Babs crowded 
to Mona’s side that they might read over her shoulder. 

Thus a critical moment passed; thus an opportunity 
was lost forever. In the discussions frequently held there- 
after, no one of the three could understand why the others 
had been so stupid as not to know that Charles and their 
one avenue of escape were vanishing together. 

As Mona drew out a closely written page, a sound 
more ominous than they knew was heard. The car was 
starting; it sped fast away. 

Their father and mother had spent many anguished 
hours in the composition of lengthy explanations, ex- 
postulations, appeals, ultimatums; but in the end had 
discarded all wordy efforts in favor of brevity and sim- 
plicity. This is what Mona read aloud, while Babs and 
Devlin followed with their eyes: 


Dear Mona, Devlin, and Barbara: 


This is a confession of failure and a declaration of 
intention. As modern parents we appear to have botched 
the job. Since we do not like the result of our methods, 
we have decided to change them before it is too late. 

From this day 





screeching in the 
dark. “I’m com- 


ing! Where are tail a 

you? Are you Pe NK 

kidnapping us, a a s\ 

Charles? What | <™*=s+* \ 

fun!” _ 
“FUN?” re- . 

peated Mona in —_— 


outraged tones; 
and tripping over 
Devlin’s long legs f 
that seemed sud- 
denly paralyzed, 
she too alighted, 
just as a single, 
sickish yellow 
beam of light 
shone from a nar- 
row doorway. 

Five minutes 
later they all stood 
together in the 
meagerly lighted 
kitchen of what 
appeared to be an 
abandoned farm- 
house. There was 
a stove, a table, a 
kitchen cupboard, 
and a rusty sink. 
Charles set down 
the last suitcase 
and lifted a lid 
of the stove. ‘‘All 
cleared out,” he 
told them, “and 
ready for laying 
a fire.” 


“Will youkind- 











ores, 


forth you will have 
old-fashioned par- 
ents who will not 
scruple to use old- 
fashioned methods. 
We desire industri- 
ous, trustworthy, 
discriminating, 
obedient children, 
and we are willing 
to employ coercion 
to obtain them. 
In order that our 
experiment may be 
carried on more 
successfully, and to 
give you freedom 
from distraction 
and time for 
thought, we have 
endeavored to re- 
produce for you 
the conditions in 
which children were 
brought up fifty 
years ago. This 
farm belonged to 
your grandfather; 
he lived on it as 
a boy. It is many 
miles from a tele- 
phone, neighbors, a 
radio, dance floor, 
or service station. 
We beg you to for- 
get that such con- 
veniences exist. 


fn the barn. If you 
contrive properly, 
you should have 
milk and_ butter. 
Chickens will give 
you eggs and meat. 








ly explain what 
this means, my 
man?” Mona de- 
manded in her 











“Devlin was hoeing, and Mona was hanging quite a nice wash on the line and waved at our plane” 


A vegetable garden 
has been started; 
hoed industriously, 

(Continued on 


page 42) 
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A center part ar- 
rangement 1s often 
nice for long hair. 
The ends are here 
crossed and tucked 
in in a semblance 
of a horizontal fig- 
ure eight. If the 
hair is growing out, 
a small hair-piece 
may be worn in this 


way. (Upper left) 


The newer bobs are 
not shingled up at 
the back and are 
soft and becoming 
around the face. 
The side part is 
generally preferable 
for short hair. In 
the illustration at 
lower left—a clever 
flat finger wave 
gives distinction 











A charming side 
part and low knot 
is an attractive way 
of fixing your hair, 
if it is long. (Up- 
per right) Please 
note how effectively 
the hair is wavea 
off the forehead at 
one side to give a 
most becoming ir- 
regularityof outline 


The long or grow- 
ing-out bob may be 
made the most of 
by a double row of 
curls. This style is 
really only suitable 
for the young girl 
who has a sender 
face, long ncck 
and of course nat- 
urally curly hair. 
(Lower right) 











Hair arrangements from Charles of the Ritz 


How Shall I Wear My Hair? 


THINK of hairdressing as 

a sort of landscape garden- 

ing, the face being a synonym 
for the house. You have seen, 
I’m sure, small houses strug- 
gling to keep up with preten- 
tious gardens, neat houses trying to live down a tangled 
wilderness, and bare houses crying for a little more grass 
or a shrub. You have also undoubtedly seen faces that 
could do with less hair, more hair or hair of a different 
kind. The face, like the house, comes first. The hair, like 
the garden, should do what it can to eke out the deficiences, 
accent the good points or subdue the unfortunate bad 
points of the face or house, as the case may be. 

Good quality of material is important in both instances. 
You can do so much more with healthy grass than with 
sparse tufts and similarly you can do so much more with 
strong, shiny, luxuriant hair than with thin, dull tresses. 
Healthy hair, regardless of color, is beautiful in itself 
and needs no eking out or decorating. 

Such hair is dependent on a healthy, robust constitution, 
and on intelligent care. First—it should be kept clean. 
Once in three weeks is about right for a shampoo. Be care- 
ful to get the hair and scalp really clean and to rinse out 
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all the soap. The clammy, heavy 
look that hair sometimes has 
after a shampoo may be due to 
a residue of soap. 

Between shampoos keep the 
hair clean by frequent brush- 
ings. Brushing is important for three purposes. It keeps 
the hair clean. It keeps it neat and it helps keep it lubri- 
cated and the scalp stimulated. Always brush upward from 
the scalp, never just downward over the surface of the hair. 
Keep your brush clean, and the bristles stiff. Rinsing them 
in a solution of salt water after washing them is good for 
the bristles. 

The second necessity for the hair is, as I’ve intimated, 
neatness. This is not the same thing as cleanliness. Hair 
may be clean but still look sloppy, dull and disheveled. 
Brushing is fine for neatness and your choice of hair 
dressing will help. It’s a rare face that isn’t improved by 
a simple, neat, anchored coiffure. The windblown bob or 
the casual knot sounds nice but rarely works out well. 
In choosing a style of hair dressing, it’s well to find out, 
for purposes of neatness, not only how it looks when it’s 
first arranged but also how it looks after you’ve played 

(Continued on page 43) 








Skirts 
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about, loading the mule by the dim rays of a lantern. 

They were trying to get away unnoticed so their early 
start would not arouse interest in their destination. The 
secret told them must not go any further. 

Peaks high above timberline began to glint with the gold 
of day, but the mining camp in the narrow gulch still lay 
in the shadows. The hillside was so steep the log cabins 
had to be dug back into it and propped up in front with 
timbers. In this unreal dawn light, they seemed alive to 
Jinny, standing on tiptoes on their long legs to see what 
she and her father were doing, maybe ready to follow after 
them. 

The town had hardly been in that spot long enough to 
have settled habits. For all its inhabitants numbered in the 
thousands, little more than a year ago only the solitary 
Indian had roamed these hills hunting antelope. If these 
houses could imitate their occupants in this year of 1860, 
they would be rushing pell-mell in search of gold, too. 

Jinny plucked at her father’s sleeve. “Look,” she whis- 
pered, pointing down the street. “See how many people are 
up already. Do you suppose they know the secret we do?” 

He was startled. ‘I wonder if they can! The man said 
I was the only one he was telling about his find. Still we’d 
better hurry.” 

They had not stopped to cook breakfast but gulped down 
snatches of cold food as they worked. Now they hastily 
tied the last ropes on the mule’s pack. Long-eared old 
Hunky had been the cause of most of their excitement 
crossing the plains. They had seen few of the Indians they 
feared, but Hunky had kept them from any dull moments. 
He was a good strong beast, pulling a heavy load willingly, 
but for some strange reason he had a desperate fear of 
buffaloes. At the faintest whiff of their odor, he plunged 
into a wild panic. 

Once he had bolted straight ahead in the direction they 
were going, dragging his team mate, Dory, and the old 
covered wagon across the plains at a thundering pace far 
different from the usual jolting monotony with which the 
long miles were slowly consumed. But that happened only 
once. Usually Hunky had chosen the most inconvenient 
times and worn out the patience of the many-wagoned 
party, waiting while Jinny’s father caught his terrified 
mule. 

They had drawn a deep sigh of relief when the party 
entered the canyon winding crookedly between great moun- 
tains where antelope grazed but where the big bison was 
unknown. This was the land where they had expected to 
pick up gold as one did cones from pine trees. But Jinny 
and her father had been in Central City several weeks now, 
and they were sadly wiser. Undoubtedly there was gold in 
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the yielding earth, but it must first be located, then mined. 

The pack on Hunky’s back represented all they had left 
in the world. They had sold the wagon and the other mule 
to buy provisions, and picks, pans, and shovels necessary 
for mining. They had tramped many and many weary miles 
up and down rough gulches where they must make their 
own trails. Food had to be bought at fabulous prices. 
After obtaining supplies the day before, her father had 
had just enough money left to pay for their night’s lodging. 
But with the exciting information they had acquired that 
did not matter so much now. 

On their way through the main street, they were crowded 
between several mules whose packs were being readjusted. 
In the confusion, a man picked up a large buffalo robe and, 
mistaking where it belonged, tossed it on Hunky’s back. 

The mule got one whiff of the hated odor and let out an 
unearthly bray that reverberated, an ear-splitting blare, 
up and down the gulch. Jinny sprang forward to snatch it 
off, but too late. Hunky had lunged upward, his sharp heels 
flailing the air in a whirling pinwheel of jabbing stabs, 
seeming never to touch the ground. Neither Jinny nor her 
father could get near him. Twisting in lurching plunges, 
he fought with blind fury to dislodge the horror on his 
back. His uproarious braying never stopped, even when 
the trouble-making buffalo robe fell to the ground. Al- 
ternately bucking and bolting, he raced through town, 
sending picks flying into the air, bulky packages spilling 
everywhere, and round pans rolling after him along the 
steep street. 

Heads were thrust out of windows on all sides. The air 
was thick with questions. The secret was soon everybody’s 
secret. The whole camp knew that “pay dirt” had been found 
up Trail Creek the day before. By the time Jinny and her 
father had gathered together their possessions, the road out 
of town was black with excited gold seekers. 

“We might as well go on anyway,” said Jinny mourn- 
fully. “We don’t know any better place.” 

Her father hesitated. “Jinny, now there'll be so many 
men up there—do you think you’d better go?” 

“Why not?” Jinny asked in amazement. 

“You'll be the only girl there,” her father replied. 

“T don’t mind,” Jinny returned in an unconcerned voice. 

Her father sighed. “Jinny, you don’t understand. | 
worried about bringing you out here—a lone girl. But there 
was no one I could leave you with in the States. And I 
couldn’t see any other way for us to mend our fortunes 
except come West. But, Jinny, other girls—women don't 
work—” 

“Why, Father, they do! Look at the way Bee Lewis’ 
mother slaves, caring for those boarders. And, with all the 
water having to be carried and heated on stoves, look at 
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Jinny helped all she could 
and was of real assis- 
tance to her father. But 
skirts did hamper one 


Ve 


the work washing and cooking and keeping things—” 

Her father interrupted. “I didn’t mean that kind 
of work. I meant men’s work. You don’t see another 
woman working at mining, do you? You’d better stay 
back today.” 

“Whom shall I stay with?” Jinny demanded, 
openly glad there would be nobody for him to name. 
“Besides, we haven’t any money to pay for my room 
another day. You'll have to take me,” she ended 
triumphantly. 

On reaching Trail Creek, they found it lined 
with prospectors at the site of the new discovery. 
Their first discouraged inclination was to turn back, 
but they persevered, following the stream up its wind- 
ing course. Soon they passed beyond the crowd, 
grumbling at the lack of the abundant gold expected. 

Jinny and her father had learned by now what to look 
for. They no longer grew excited over “fool’s gold”, the 
worthless mica that sparkled in the wet sands. They 
knew how to detect traces of the color they wanted to find. 

They stopped frequently to wash out pans full of gravel. 
Dipping the pan again and again in the water, they 
swished the gravel about with a peculiar rocking motion 
made by jerking back first one arm and then the other. 
That sent the heavier metal, the gold, to the bottom. After 
emptying the pan, they found a ring of color clinging to 
the iron of nearly every pan. 

These tiny gold siftings were carefully gathered into 
a small leather pouch. Even if they did not find any 
promising lead they would at least have this gold dust 
for their labor. But with prices what they were, the 
meager quantity they panned would purchase little. 

Jinny helped all she could. Strong and wiry, she could 
be of real assistance to her father. She was certain if 
she could only put on overalls and be able really to pitch 
into things, she could quite equal the work done by any 
boy her age. Skirts did hamper one. Sometimes when there 
was no one around but her father she tucked them up and 
reveled in freedom. But she knew it worried her father. 
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He did not like her to show even her ankles. So usually 
she struggled along the best she could with her skirts down. 

“Let’s go back,” her father finally urged in a disgusted 
voice. ‘“‘There’s nothing here.” 

Jinny hated to give up, to start back with the depressing 
knowledge of another day ended in failure. ‘Look over 
there. Let’s try one pan from that gully.” 

When the last of that gravel was washed out, Jinny 
bent her head over the pan with a cry of joy. “Father! 
See it! Nuggets! We’ve found nothing like this before.” 

Quickly they followed up the lead, working back up 
the steep ravine. They kept carrying one pan after an- 
other down to the creek, working with hectic speed. Search- 
ing about, they found indications of gold in what were 
called “blossom rocks” and knew they must be near the 
source, for the corners of the quartz were sharp and showed 
no signs of the wear of travel. 

Then suddenly, after digging in several places, they 
came upon the hoped for crevice material. There was 
every evidence of a gold-bearing fissure. The pans they 
worked grew richer and richer in “pay dirt.” 

By the last gleams of daylight they tacked up a sign 
staking out their claim. “‘Let’s call it the Dawn Mine,” 
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Jinny suggested, ‘because it will begin a new day for us.” 

But in the weeks that followed, Jinny found their 
troubles were far from over. Finding the gold was only 
the beginning. It must be dug from deep in the earth and 
then separated from the other materials about it. Panning 
could only be done on a small scale. Now they had to 
build a sluice box, a long box-like trough through which 
they could send water from the stream to keep tumbling 
over the gravel they shoveled in, letting the heavy gold 
sink to the bottom where it was caught by cross-bars, 
called “riffles”. 

Then they had to build a snug log cabin of two small 
rooms to protect them from the chill air. Snow never 
melted away entirely frum the mountains towering above 
them, even in the hottest summer. 

They were busy every minute, but Jinny gloried in the 
hours of heavy labor. It was something very different that 
began troubling her, a queer loneliness. No one seemed 
to make friends with her. With the great distances be- 
tween everybody, she did not expect to see people often, 
but when she did there was such a puzzling constraint. 
She had always made friends so easily before. 

It was not that she wanted beaux courting her. Their 
first Sunday at camp, five men had come to the house 
where they were stopping and gravely asked her father 
if they might call on her. He had laughed, said she was 
just a child, too young for that sort of thing. 

He wanted her to stay home in the cabin, too, and 
spend her time doing the family housekeeping. “‘We’ve 
got enough gold dust saved up now to hire men,” 
he argued, ‘‘and you won’t need to work any more, Jinny 
girl. You’ve been tackling too heavy work all along.” 

“Oh no, Father!” she cried, turning sharply toward 
him. “Why, I’ve loved it. I’ve loved working in the mine— 
our mine,” she added the possessive with rapt intensity. 
It was not just the gold that came out of it; it was the 
achievement of getting it, the glory of delving in the old 
earth after it. She tried to put her feeling into words for 
her father, but failed. All she could do was to repeat: 
“Why, Father, I love working our mine. I do love it.” 

“But, Jinny, I’m afraid 
the men won’t like having 
you working around with 
them.” 

“Father! I don’t see why 
not!” Jinny exclaimed. 

He made a hasty trip to 
the stove with a wholly un- 
necessary stick of wood. 
“Well, daughter,” he said 
finally, “‘you see, men don’t 
think mining is women’s 
work. They feel they ought 
to be doing it for you. It 
bothers ’em for you to do it 
around them. Haven’t you 
noticed ?” 

“But—but—” _ stam- 
mered Jinny, “I don’t 
want them to. I 
love doing it.” 

“T know Jinny. 
I understand,” he 
said gently. “But 
I’m afraid you'll 
have trouble get- 
ting most folks to 
see it your way. 
To them it just 
isn’t girl’s work.” 

“But, Father, 





















I’ve helped. Surely I’ve helped, haven’t 1?” Jinny asked 
imploringly. “I haven’t been in their way. I’ve worked.” 

“As if you hadn’t! To me—it’s really your mine. I’d 
have gone back that first day before we washed out that 
last pan. Then that first week—when it looked as if the 
“pay dirt” was petering out fast—and I saw what it was 
going to be like—living here—the hardships we were 
up against—everything. And maybe no gold to repay us 
in the end. I wanted to say—let’s go back. But how could 
I—to you? Helped! Indeed you have helped.” 

“But because I’m a girl—the men—” she said slowly. 

He nodded. “That’s all they do see—that mining is not 
a girl’s job.” 

Suddenly Jinny flung a tight arm about her father’s 
neck. “But you understand. And I have helped. Even if 
I can’t go on—at least I’ve been in at the start.” 

“You were the start,” said her father. ‘I hate to stop 
your doing what you like. Perhaps you—”. 

She shook her head reluctantly. ‘““No. I understand a 
lot of things now I didn’t before. Why I have no friends 
here—everything. Besides, from now on I wouldn’t be 
a help—but a hindrance. The mine needs a big force 
to work it. You tell the men I’ll be so busy keeping house, 
I'll not have time for anything else.”’ 

She could not help seeing the relief in her father’s 
face, though he tried to hide it. “Feeding the extra men 
will keep you busy,” he admitted. “Ill get two anyway 
to start with.” 

Jinny bit her lip. What little cooking there would be 
with the few materials packed up to them! If she used 
every dish they owned she could wash them in a jiffy. 
And just these two tiny rooms to clean! What would she 
do with herself all the long days? But not for the world 
would she have let her father see her real feelings. 

The first two men he engaged were far from promising 
workers, but they must have carried word of the food 
served at the Dawn Mine, for on his next trip to town he 
found men on every hand eager to work for him. Jinny, 
out of the scant variety of supplies available, contrived 
meals far different from ordinary camp fare and the men 
appreciated them. 

Braidy and Long Joe, 
the newcomers, proved 
to be willing workers. 
Jinny liked them both 
from the start. Long 
Joe, an older man, was 
an incorrigible tease, 
but Jinny took 
all he gave good 
humoredly. 
Braidy, nearer 
her own age, 
was entirely dif- 
ferent. If Braidy 
had come before 
she stopped 
work, Jinny 
thought with a 
queer catch of 
her breath, he 
might almost 
have understood 
a girl’s wanting 
a share in the 
big events, her 
hating to be put 
off in a corner. 

But that was 
(Continued 

on page 32) 











Alternately bucking 
and bolting, Hunky 
sent picks and 
packages and pans 
fying into the air 
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China, linen, silver and glassware by courtesy of Stern Brothers, New York 
Ivory dishes, sapphire-blue glassware and an ivory and yellow cloth blend with a tall centerpiece of yellow daisies and cornflowers 


When You Entertain 


You can make your table lovely by the use of inexpensive colored 
glass, simple China, and flowers that carry out your color scheme 


HEN colored glass first 
came into vogue, I hap- 
pened one day upon an 
emnty gingerale bottle. It was so slender, so graceful, and 
0: uch a nice green color that the thoughts passed through 
my mind—‘How nice that is. What a shame to throw it 
away. What can I use it for?” And then, “It might make 
a good candlestick” —and thereupon with a gingerale bottle 
as a starting point, I planned a very attractive table-setting 
for a summer cottage or camp, or for any cottage for that 
matter. 
The green of the bottles was too vivid to put against 
a white cloth, so I chose for my background a natural 
colored linen cloth, plaided with thin lines of yellow and 
bordered with clusters of the same. This cloth, like the 
bottle, was both good looking and inexpensive, three dol- 
lars and eighty-five cents, I think, for a two by two and 
one-half yard cloth. For my centerpiece, I chose (what 
do you think?) a set of glass refrigerator dishes and four 
of the green gingerale bottles. I filled the large square 
refrigerator dish with pansies and set it in the middle of 
my table. I bought, at the five and ten cent store, four little 
tops decorated with hanging prisms (you have all seen 
them) and four ivory candles. I put my prism holders on 
the tops of my bottles and inserted the candles and set 
one at each corner of my flower piece of pansies. (I could 
have used two instead of four bottles.) Then I filled the 
two little refrigerator dishes with vari-colored bonbons 
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and put one on each end of this 
main centerpiece and behold, I had 
a wonderful picture, gay with color, 
perfectly balanced, simplicity itself, and most inexpensive. 
Next, I set at each place a luncheon plate, a bread and 
butter plate, both of ivory though one of these plates might 
have been of green glass like the goblet, and a goblet of 
green glass that toned in with the green of the bottles. 
In front of each place, I placed a little yellow glass in- 
dividual bonbon dish which completed a color scheme 
of ivory and green with touches of yellow in different 
shades and a note of blue in the pansies. 

And this brings me to the tale I wish to tell, which is, 
that while each one of us willy nilly is creating pictures 
either good or bad all day long, and that without the aid 
of either pencil or brush, each girl has the chance of 
producing (with a little thought, of course) a very beauti- 
ful picture every time she sets a table. But just as a painter 
has to follow certain processes in creating a picture on 
canvas or paper, so there are certain paths to follow in 
making a table picture. As a matter of fact, there are 
really three stages in creating a table picture. First, you 
get your idea; second, you think it over until you have a 
picture in your mind of what the table is to look like when 
it is done; and third, you must know and follow the rules 
of the game; that is, you must have a good technique. 

As to where to get your ideas, they are lurking around 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Listen, Mr. Dixon,” said Carmella, “Dad wants you for a partner” 


” INCHED!” repeated her brother, impressively. 

Pp “Yes, yes! I heard that. But when? What for? 

What for?” 

Joe could have delayed answering, to tantalize his sister, 
but his parents were listening, too. So he swung his speech 
to Italian and went on, “Pete didn’t know what for. 
Nicole’s arrested. You ought to know what for; you know 
him best.” 

Carmella walked quickly toward her brother and slapped 
his face with all the violence of recent emotions. 

“Carmella Coletta!” cried her mother. But the sound of 
the front door bell saved them from anything further. 
Giuseppi, being nearest, darted for the door, whereupon 
Carmella sat down in a premium chair, as prim and dis- 
interested as a defeated candidate for office. 

From the door she heard a deep voice using her name, 
and Giuseppi, his voice queer and uncertain, saying, 
““Y-y-yes s-sir, sh-she’s here all r-right. I'll call her.” 

“T’l] just come in,” said the heavy voice, followed by 
heavy footsteps. There, framed in the doorway, stood a 
policeman. 

“Par-r-don, folks!’ he said. ‘But I’m after wanting to 
know and discourse with a girl named Kid Kate, or some 
such, and she’s a friend of Nicky Pieri, I’ve been told.” 

“Cols!” said Tommaso, pointing to Carmella. 

“I’m Kid Kate, if that’s what you want to know,” said 
Carmella. She walked firmly toward the officer, though her 
heart was beating high. Lately she had learned that pugi- 





Carmella 
ommands 
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lists were taught to look each other squarely 
in the eye, and even the policeman’s prac- 
ticed gaze almost fell before the intensity 
of her stare. 

“Well, now, Kid Kate, you’re a friend 
of this Nicky boy, I do be hearing. Ain’t 
you?” 

“Tell the truth, Carmella!” said Maria, 

in Italian, and fell to weeping. 
In that instant Carmella felt family mastery again. 
Her mother was frightened. Her new trick of under- 
standing English and of punishing Giuseppi and of 
poise, was a bluff. She was scared by a uniform. Uniforms 
—bang! She had sassed them many a time. Even old Pat 
Cunningham’s. 

“You bet your life I’m a friend of Nicole, Mr. Cop,” 
she declared. Officer Dineen caught his breath. He had 
not expected to meet one so fully in command of herself. 

“Tell him to sit down,” said Tommaso. 

“Gee whiz, Mr. Cop! I forgot my manners,” said Car- 
mella. “Come in and sit down. Now what’s it all about?” 
Officer Dineen spread his ample self in the premium chair, 
causing Mrs. Coletta an instant of worry. There was so 
much policeman and so little chair. 

“Shoot, Mr. Cop!” said Carmella. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” began Mr. Dineen, sociably. 
“Tt seems we have down at Central Station a lad named 
Nicole, who lives opposite you here, and it seems it’s up to 
him to prove his char-ac-ter, for good or bad. And he’s 
given the names of Kid Kate Coletta and Mike Laudini. 
Now we know Mike, but he wasn’t home when I called. So 
I’ve come here. The Chief sent me up to see what you'd 
testify to in court, in case you get called.” He grinned, and 
his grin was more effective than a life long friendship. 

“You mean you want me to tell you about Nicole?” 
asked Carmella. 

“Sure! Just that, if you want to. You ain’t on the witness 
stand now, you know. But if you want to tell me, it'll 
maybe help Nicky about his bail and such-all.” 

“Well, believe me, Mr. Officer,” began Carmella, “‘what- 
ever you got him pinched for, he ain’t guilty. He’s the 
squarest, honestest, reliable-est kid there is south of City 
Hall. Whatever he said he didn’t do, he didn’t do it. Get 
me?” 

“T get you, kid, and that’s good,” said Officer Dineen, 
nodding to reassure her. “And you'll likely go on the 
witness stand and swear the same?” 

“No reason why not. But,” Carmella interrupted her- 
self, “what was Nick pinched for, anyway?” 

“Robbing his employer,” said the officer. “Down to 
the Eclipse Store. He’s been working in the delivery room 
Saturday afternoons. Made collections and kept ’em. Just 
plain stealing.” 

“That’s not so!” Carmella cried. 

Mr. Dineen smiled tolerantly. He was used to out- 
breaks. ‘‘He’s confessed,” was the peremptory answer. 

“Confessed! Nick says he stole? He never did! He 
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couldn’t! He wouldn’t steal! I know Nick wouldn't.” 

“He gave you as a character witness. Want to help 
him? Like enough a girl like you with plenty of sob stuff 
could get him probation.” 

Carmella was silent a moment. Then, “Sob for a thief! 
A cheap thief, I thought he was honest. But, if he stole, 
I’m off him. Off him! The rat!” 

Officer Dineen rose and pretended to be ready to go. 
“Then you’re off him?” he asked. 

“Off him? Of course I’m off him. Tell him that for 
me.” 

Officer Dineen, slightly dazed, but with new wisdom 
which would help him in some future case, left the house. 
Carmella showed him the door and returned to the living 
room where Tommaso and Maria were eagerly waiting 
to be told the story. 

Briefly, in Italian, Carmella outlined the case. Maria 
wrung her hands, but Tommaso merely smoked heavily 
and watched his daughter. Carmella started to turn to 
her school books, but suddenly jumped to her feet and 
ran for her hat. 

“I’m going over to sleep with Mrs. Pieri,” she said. 
“She won’t miss Nicole till late, but she’ll be awful then. 
And I'll stay all night. She’ll need me.” 

Tommaso looked thoughtful, but Maria smiled and 
nodded. 

Carmella broke the news as gently as she was able, 
but Nicole’s mother spent the evening, till well toward 
midnight, rocking in her chair and moaning. Like most 
of her friends in Little Italy, she spoke little or no English, 
and America was a land of bewilderment. With her only 
son in the hands of the dreaded police, she was desolate 
indeed. 

“You are a dear girl to be with me this night,” she 
said to Carmella. 

“Let’s go to bed. We must rest,” suggested the latter. 
They slept together, fitfully and unrelaxed. Nicole, in 
his cell, slept more soundly than they did that night. 

In the morning Mrs. 
Pieri rose early, declar- 
ing that she must visit 
Nicole at once. “We'll 
go over and see Mike 
Laudini,” said Car- 
mella. “He'll help, be- 
cause Nick was work- 
ing for him.” 

After a hasty break- 
fast they stopped at 
Mike’s, but found that 
he was gone. “For two 
days,” said his wife. He 
had left hurriedly the 
night before. Yes, in 
answer to Carmella’s 
question, he had heard 
that Nicole was pinched. 
Carmella wondered. 
Never before had she 
heard of Mike’s leaving 
the city for so long. 
Business rarely called 
him far. It looked 
Carmella feared, like 
desertion, and her anger 
rose. 

They were at the po- 
lice station long before 
court time. Little Italy’s 
hours were early. Car- 
mella walked to the desk 


The boy came gruffly and 
sullenly. “Oh, my Nicole!” 


his sobbing mother cried worsen F 


and roused the sergeant who was peacefully dozing. 

“We'll talk with Nicole Pieri,” she called firmly. 

‘“‘Huh!” said the sergeant, waking heavily. 

“Nicole Pieri. Quick! Here’s his mother to talk to him.” 

“Say, kid,” said the sergeant, bending over the desk, 
“What alderman’s little girl are you? If you own the 
place, say so. If you don’t, cut out that ‘quick’ stuff. See?” 

Carmella threw high voltage into her direct gaze and 
into her voice. ‘‘Listen, cop,” she said. “I don’t know 
your name, but I can find it out easy enough. The only 
man around here I know is Captain Conners. But over 
at headquarters I know half of ’em. I’m a friend of Mike 
Laudini’s, if that means anything in your life. I’m a 
friend of Tom Barrington, the big real estate man. And 
my dad is Tom Coletta, and if that don’t mean anything 
to you, you better wise up on your job. Now do we see 
Nicole quick, or do we not?” 

The dazed sergeant lurched to his feet. “F’r the love 
of Peter, kid, where’d you get the line of politics?” he 
asked. “Sure you can see the boy.” 

He escorted the two to the detention room, and brought 
in Nicole. The boy came gruffly and sullenly. His mother 
tried to embrace him, but he shook her off and took refuge 
behind the sergeant. 

“Oh, my Nicole!” his mother cried. 

“Lay off that stuff,” growled the boy. 

“Better watch your step, Nicky,” said Carmella. “You 
may need your mother yet, you know. Mike’s out of town 
for the week. Yes, he’s skipped and just left you flat!” 
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Nicole almost leaped toward her. ‘“‘He’s not! He’s not!” 
he said. All through the hours he had been planning that 
Mike should “fix things” for him. He winced, and Car- 
mella saw her advantage. 

“‘“Mike’s gone away and he knows what you’re pinched 
for, too. He didn’t want to be mixed up with a yellow 
pup like you. So I reckon you’d 
better be nice to your mother.” 


do you want to keep him out of jail for the next week, 
by putting up the two hundred the court is asking?” 
“Yes, yes! But what can I do? Tell me, Carmella.” 
Two policemen darted forward and the judge rapped 
for order as Carmella jumped to her feet and shouted: 
“Say, Mr. Judge, can we bail him now?” 
“Sit down!” commanded Judge 
Lawrence. “You are not a party 





‘‘Aw, you go on,” he snarled. 

“You'd better change your tune, 
Nicole, your mother’s the only one 
that can bail you. You better open 
up, or you'll get everything that’s 
coming to you.-And if it wasn’t 
for your mother, I’d try to have 
‘em double it.” 

His mother, knowing nothing 
of what Carmella had said to him, 
but seeing his distress, put her 
arms about him. This time he did 
not push her away. ‘“‘Why did you 
do it, Nicole, my Nicole?” she 
asked, sobbing. 

“Aw—because.” 

“Why, I said.” 

“Well, folks thought I was 
making lots of money. Kid Kate 
herself thought so.” 

“Why did you steal?” repeated 
his mother, in the strained voice 
of anguish. 

“T’ve told you!” shouted Nicole. 
“T’ve told you. They thought be- 
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to the case.” 

“But Judge, I mean Your 
Honor, I mean—gosh-all-jiminy, 
Judge! I’m the one that talks 
English for his mother. She wants 
to give bail. How do we do it? 
I mean—well, your Honor, this is 
the first time I was ever in court.” 

Old timers in the court room 
looked to see the Judge hold the 
girl for contempt of court. He was 
a stickler for judicial dignity. But 
instead they heard him say: “(Come 
here to the desk, young lady.” 

“Who are you?” he asked, 
when the dazed Carmella reached 
the platform. “Any relation to 
this boy?” 

“Oh no, Judge, but I’m a friend 
of his mother. My father is Tom- 
maso Coletta, the big contractor.” 

This last sentence she pro- 
claimed loudly and proudly, that 
all the court might hear. Where- 
upon the policemen present 








cause I was working for Mike, 
I got a lot of money. They all 
thought so. Mike only paid me ten dollars a week— 
ten dollars a week. And they all thought I was getting 
rich because I worked for Mike.” 

Mrs. Pieri sat, stunned. Her boy admitted stealing. 
She did not understand the reason. But he had stolen. She 
bowed her head and wept. 

“Boy, you've got a bum alibi,” said Carmella. “So 
you stole cheap money just to keep up a front, did you? 
What a nut!” 

Sergeant Donovan, standing near, understood most of 
the Italian talk. “Well,” he said to himself, “I will be 
everlastingly hanged! Ain’t they the hellions!”’ 

A clerk entered and touched his arm. “Sorry, folks,” 
said the sergeant, “but this here guy is due in court. Me 
and him better beat it.” 

Sullenly the boy pleaded not guilty. But he had no 
lawyer, so the case was set for trial a week later. Be- 
cause the sum involved was small, the judge placed bail 
at what he considered a nominal figure. But to Nicole, 
unaided, two hundred dollars was as impossible as twenty 
thousand. 

“Oh, my poor boy!” moaned Mrs. Pieri, knowing noth- 
ing of what was happening, except that a big policeman 
stood beside Nicole. Carmella tried to explain the situa- 
tion to her. 

“Somebody must pledge two hundred dollars, or Nicole 
must stay in the prigione.” 

“He didn’t do it,” moaned the mother, forgetting his 
own admissions. 

“They haven’t proved he did. He pleaded not guilty.” 

“Of course he did. My brave boy.” 

“But,” said Carmella, “they’re going to keep him for 
trial, and they'll lock him up unless somebody offers two 
hundred dollars to prove he won’t run away.” 

“My boy run away! Never! No, he never run away.” 
“Maybe he won’t, Mrs. Pieri. But that’s the law. Now 


scratched their heads as they tried 

to place the name. They must look 
up Contractor Coletta. Evidently a new figure in the 
Italian colony that was growing so rapidly. 

Calling the bail officer to his side, Judge Lawrence 
arranged to have Mrs. Pieri give a bond based on her 
sworn equity in the house she owned. 

“You may do the typewriting,” he said to Carmella, 
and added: “What’s your name, young lady?” 

“Carmella, in Italian. Kid Kate, in English.” 

“Are you a friend of Mrs. Barrington?” he asked. 

“Not exactly,” said Carmella, firmly. “But I’ve been 
to her house.” 

The judge smiled. Not in months had he enjoyed so 
enlivening an incident in court. He had heard of a girl 
called Carmella—Kid Kate from Mrs. Barrington, at 
whose home he played auction bridge once a week. Car- 
mella did not know it, but it was to help make the path 
of Nicole easier when he came to trial. 

After the bail had been arranged, Carmella went to 
Nicole and vented her wrath: “Now, take your mother 
home and take care of her. If you don’t behave decent for 
the next week, I'll send you to jail. I'll come down and 
be a witness against you.” 

Nicole, perhaps for the first time in his life, was 
frightened. “Come on, madre, let’s go home,” he said. 
“Thanks for bailing me.” 

With a smile of utter happiness and faith and love— 
a smile that made Carmella want to cry for the pathos 
of it—Mrs. Pieri took her son’s arm and walked proudly 
out of the court room. He had been let off. That was 
all she understood of the proceedings. 

Carmella reached her home a little before she would 
have, had she gone to school. 

“Where have you been?” asked Maria. 

“Helping Mrs. Pieri help Nicole get out of trouble.” 

“And you have not been to school. And you did not 

(Continued on page 36) 
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To Wear in Idle Hours 






So many of our readers have asked for an article on how to make 
lounging pajamas, that we decided we must have one—and here it is 


F YOU love to curl up 
in a corner with your 


favorite book and a 
bowl of grapes, and read; 
if you adore sitting cross- 
legged on the floor in front of the fire while you study; 
if you are energetic enough to do the daily dozen or lazy 
enough just to loaf on a warm summer’s evening, here’s 
the thing for you. What could be jollier than a lounging 
suit in your favorite colors, easy to make, comfortable to 
wear, and good to look at? 

The costume shown here is made of Alice blue and old 
rose, because almost every girl loves those two colors. 
But there are loads of other fascinating color combinations, 
such as apple green and daffodil yellow, navy blue and 
Chinese vermilion, apricot with robin’s-egg blue, or a 
figured material combined with a plain fabric. By merely 
lengthening the coat you 
can use it as a model 
for a beach wrap or a 
dressing gown. 

To make your loung- 
ing suit, you will need | eee 
two and one-half yards 
of blue material and 
three yards of rose, 
forty inches wide. You 
must be very particular 
about the width, because 
this pattern may be cut 
only from forty inch 
material. Most silk fab- 
rics come in this width. 
Be sure to get a fabric 
that is washable, if pos- 
sible. The only addi- 
tional materials you 
will need are three- 
quarters of a yard of 
white elastic, one inch 
wide, for your shoulder 
straps, two spools of 
silk thread to match 
the colors of your silk, 
and a few snaps for the 
back of your bodice. 

First of all let’s make 
the coat. Draw a thread 
across one end of your 
material and cut on this 
line. This will give you 
a perfectly straight 
edge to start with. 
Measure off two yards 
of material, draw an- 
other thread and cut it 
off. Then fold your ma- 
terial together in the 
middle so that the two 
raw edges come together 
at the bottom (see 
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If the pajama coat is made a little bit longer, it will serve as a kimona 


diagram A on page forty- 
seven). The fold will come 
shoulder. Pin the 

pieces carefully. On the sel- 

vage edge, measure off ten 
inches from the fold of the shoulder; this is for the 
depth of the sleeve. Below that measure six inches in from 
the selvage and mark off with pins or basting threads 
a straight line which will reach from a point under the arm 
down to the hem. Before cutting this piece, be sure that 
it is carefully marked so that you will make no mistake. 
Your garment will fit better if you make a little curve 
under the arm as shown in the diagram. When you have 
cut out one side of the coat, fold it over against the other 
half of the coat, so that you will cut the other side just 
like it. Now from the middle point of the shoulder fold, 
cut a slit exactly down the middle of the front, for the 
front opening. Perhaps there will be a crease down the 


‘center of the fabric which you can follow. If not, draw a 


thread. Then cut off a two and one-half inch strip down 
each side of the center front and curve the back of the 
neck just a little (see diagram I), and there is your coat 
all cut out. 

For your trimming, cut a strip of rose colored material 
fifteen inches wide and the full width of your fabric (see 
diagram II). In order to make this perfectly straight, draw 
threads across before cutting. Cut this in two again down 
the center crease of your fabric, so you will have two 
oblong pieces, each fifteen inches wide by twenty inches 
long. These are the cuff bands. Then cut two six inch 
strips of rose colored material the full width of the fabric. 
This will form the trimming for the neck and front (see 
diagram B). 

To make the coat, baste the cuff bands on to the ends 
of the sleeves and sew them up with a single seam. Then 
sew up the complete side 
and under arm seam with 
a French seam. To do 
this, baste the seam to- 
gether on the right side 
and stitch it as near the 
edge as possible. Remove 
the basting and trim off 
the seam an eighth of an 
inch from the stitching, 
then turn the garment 
and baste the seam up 
on the wrong side, stitch- 
ing about a quarter of 
an inch from the edge. 
This will leave a per- 
fectly finished seam, 
without rough edges 
showing. When this is 
done, double your cuff 
back into the sleeve and 
hem the underneath edge 
down by hand so that it 
just meets the seam on 
the outside of the cuff. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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By FAY 


VER since the time you learned to play 

mumbly-peg with the boy next door 

and Mother admonished you to “be 
careful’? when she saw you nonchalantly hurl- 
ing the knife into the ground, you have taken 
jackknives pretty much for granted. You have 
cut string with them, sharpened pencils, and 
doubtless done a little experimental whittling. 
But if you have camped, or are going to, 
the uses of the jackknife open much wider 
possibilities to you. 

Most people can make interesting handi- 
craft articles if they have all of the proper 
tools to use, but very few are able to make 
a cup, fork, spoon, broiler, crane, tongs, 
basket, bench, table, paddle, bow, fire-by- 
friction set, lacrosse stick, snow snake, sled, 
snowshoe, or even good kindling and _ fire- 
wood, with no other tool than a knife, ex- 
cept, perhaps, an axe or hatchet. The knife, 
axe and hatchet are essential tools of the 
woodsman, and every girl who aspires to be 
a good camper should try to acquire some 
skill in their use, deftness in handling them. 

Take the simple but important matter of fire building. 
A few minutes of effective work with an axe, hatchet or 
knife makes all of the difference between a fire that keeps 
everyone hungry and waiting, and a fire that starts rapidly 
and cooks well. 

From the standpoint of camping, knives are usually 
either sheath knives and pocket, or jackknives. Sheath 
knives are popular because the large blade and the leather 
sheath by which they can be held on the belt, give 
them a romantic appearance, reminiscent of the days of 
frontiersmen. Except for cutting bread or dressing and 
disjointing a large game animal, probably the pocket knife 
is the more useful of the two. Certainly the sheath knife 
is twice as bulky as its smaller relative, although it is 
more easily cleaned and dried, and does not need to be 
opened—which, from time to time, seems a pretty big 
advantage in itself. 

When you are selecting a pocket knife, get one the 
blades of which open readily. It is true the blades open 
more easily after the knife has been opened once or twice, 
but it is surprising how many people have perfectly good 
jackknives that they cannot 
open without help—particu- 
larly at camp, where one takes 
special pride in being self- 
reliant. A knife should be a 
handy tool and it certainly 
isn’t handy when it has to 
be pried open. 

There are two kinds of 
pocket knives—those that 









Fun with a Knife 


WELCH 


A miniature paddle decorated with an 
authentic Indian design is a useful paper 
knife and an attractive desk ornament 


have only knife blades and those that have, 
in addition to a blade, various punches, 
screw drivers, can openers and other attach- 
ments folded away inside of them. All of 
these attachments are doubtless very useful, 
but as a matter of fact, the ordinary two- 
bladed knife usually serves the purpose best 
of all. 

The Girl Scout knife, shown on the other 
page, is a very serviceable knife and a good 
size for girls to use. Its most useful appendage 
is the punch or reamer, open at the bottom, 
which can be used for boring holes in either 
wood or leather. If you are around horses 
and are needing stirrups lengthened or short- 
ened, you will find it particularly useful. This 
reamer is, roughly, crescent-shaped in cross- 
section; others are triangular. The crescent- 
shaped ones cut more rapidly but also break 
more quickly, and if you try to pry with one, 
you very probably will break the tip. 

The screw driver on this knife is useful, 
but you must be careful when you use it 
lest the blade close and pinch your fingers. Be very care- 
ful when you use the can opener attachment lest you 
cut yourself, or fine shreds of tin drop into the food 
you are opening. My experience has taught me always 
to take along a regular can opener, but if I happen to 
be caught without one, I use my hatchet or the smaller 
blade of my jackknife. Of course, opening cans this way 
is bad for the edge of either. 

Getting back to my favorite two-bladed knife, one of 
the reasons that I prefer it is that I can keep the 
large blade razor-sharp for such necessary and regular 
work as cleaning fish, carving wood, skinning small game, 
or, when sterilized, removing splinters. Its slender point 
is easily broken but very useful for these things. The 
smaller and duller blade serves for such odd jobs as 
cleaning spark plugs, cutting wire, trimming plaster casts, 
and, as I have said, occasionally opening cans. 

New knives from the store seldom have blades with 
sharp edges. If you look carefully at the blade, it is 
usually found to be slightly wedge-shaped at the edge. 
You should whet the blade on a fine-grained stone, 
holding it practically flat against the stone, until the 
shoulder of this wedge disappears. I carry a little stone 
in my pocket and touch up the blades of my knives fre- 
quently. My favorite stone is a little carborundum one, 
3” x 4” x 4%”, which fits into a snug leather case. If a 
knife blade is very thick 
or badly nicked, the 
preliminary sharpening 
needs to be done on a 
regular grindstone. Wisc 
campers who care to 
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keep their knives and hatchets 
in good condition, do not allow 
them to become wet and rusty, 
to stick in the ground or to 
be thrown at a tree or board, 
a thoughtless practice which usu- 
ally results in broken tools and 
wounded trees, and occasionally, 
in injury to campers. It is unwise 
to use a knife as a scraper, that 
is, holding the blade at right 
angles to a piece of wood and 
moving it sideways, because if 
the wood is hard and the knife 
blade highly tempered, it will 
result in many nicks in the edge 

; 7 of the blade which may be of 
\ almost microscopic size or con- 
siderably larger. For putting on 
a smooth finish by scraping, use 
a piece of broken glass, holding 
it at an angle of about forty-five degrees to the surface 
of the wood and drawing it toward you. As soon as 
the edge of the glass becomes nicked or rounded, discard 
it for another. In this way, you will save your jackknife. 

It may seem rather silly to 
warn girls about such easily 
avoided accidents as those that 
might occur with a knife, but 
there have been enough serious 
injuries from knives, not to 
mention countless discomforts 
caused through minor acci- 
dents, to make a word on the 
subject worthwhile. And since 
many girls use knives more at 
camp than elsewhere, it is best 
to sound a little warning, be- 
cause camp is the last place 
on earth that anyone wants to 
be disabled, or slightly hurt, 
for even a short period. In 
closing your knife, be careful 
that your fingers are not inthe [y . 
path of the blade, for many 
knives, particularly those that 
are opened with difficulty, close quite suddenly and with a 
sharp snap. It is usually unwise to walk around with 
an open knife in your hand. If you should be wearing 
a sheath knife in your belt, wear it over your hip 
in the back rather than in front or front side. This is a 
much safer and more convenient method of carrying a 
knife. 

When whittling with your knife, see that no person 
is within a radius of three feet of the object at which 
you are whittling. Control your knife; that is, try to 
make sure that it will not slip, but in the event that it 
should, have your knees and fingers well out of the direc- 
tion in which the blade is headed. Whenever possible 
it is, of course, better to whittle away from yourself, re- 
membering that legs and left hands are parts of you. 
Expert whittlers like expert swimmers, horsemen and auto- 
mobile drivers, are seldom the ones who come to grief. It 
is the careless novice who cuts herself. So always be very 
careful. 

To be able to whittle long, thin shavings from a piece 
of soft wood for kindling is not only very useful but 
also a good elementary test of your ability. When you 
have passed this primary test, you will find your knife 
luring you into many fascinating little jobs. Perhaps you 
may cut yourself a patrol staff, or even a small totem pole, 








A thin-bladed sheath knife 
has its own particular uses 





The stag-horn handles of these jackknives provide a firm grip 


and carve upon it the outstanding events of your life at 
camp. Paper knives are not difficult to make, and wooden 
forks and spoons require but a moderate degree of skill. 
Anyone, with a little practice, can make a whole set of 
wooden table things. They are light and easy to carry 
and are very convenient to take on hiking trips or even 
on family picnics. 

Should you be in a primitive camp, little wooden butter 
spreaders and other extra table implements will be very 
handy. In fact, in a primitive camp, a handily wielded 
jackknife can carve out many simple and attractive com- 
forts for you. One group of young campers that I know 
became intensely interested in whittling out little paddles, 
which they decorated with authentic Indian designs, copies 
from museums, and then gave them to their fathers for 
paper knives upon their return home. Others, more skill- 
ful, carved miniature figures of animals and people, like 
the Eskimo and dog team shown at the top of the opposite 
page. One of them has confessed to a secret ambition to 
carve all of the creatures for a very complete Noah’s Ark. 
This is just the sort of Christmas gift to appeal to a 
young brother or sister or cousin. 

Another group of campers of my acquaintance has 
begun to carve birds which inhabit their camping 
region. After they are through with the knife-work 
on them they hope to paint 
them according to the original 
coloring of the various species. 
However, birds or animals 
made out of wood look best 
left in the natural color of the 
wood. 

There is one European coun- 
try that does wood carving of 
this sort to such an extent that 
it has become recognized as one 
of the important industries of 
that country. It is a simple 
handicraft, but because the ob- 
jects they make are so artistic, 
other countries clamor for them 
and are happy to import them. 

With a little practice you 
will find yourself able—and 
eager, too—to make more in- 
tricate objects out of wood 
with your knife. Perhaps you will volunteer to make the 
grotesque heads for the marionette characters in the 
Punch and Judy show which your troop is planning 
to give next fall! Or perhaps you will wish to make little 
objects of utility for 
your own room—decora- 
tive hat stands, shoe 
trees, or telephone 
shields. They are not dif- 
ficult to make, once you 
have had some practice 
in the use of your knife. 

When your knife is in 
good condition and you 
have begun to master it, 
you will discover a dozen 
ways in which it can 
serve you. In fact, the 
girl who is an expert 
camper is usually one 
who has a knife handy | 
with which she can make * 
a number of comforts 
for herself and her 
fortunate camp mates. 
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This type of sheath knife is often 
worn by a Girl Scout on her belt 





“Come 


Whether they are 
“minnows” pad- 
dling in shallow 
water or mighty 
“sharks” who brave 
the deep places, 
Girl Scouts are 
splashing in the 
surf and in lakes, 
rivers and streams 
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Canoes are adventurous but when a gondolier, 
a@ guitar, and a leafy canopy are added, the 
festival spirit is on the Camp Andree Lake 








A good old-fashioned swimmin’ hole 
is where the girls at Camp Morris- 
wood, Connecticut, spend hot days 
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dash of Gilbert and Sr" 
Sullivan at the 
Louisville, Ky., 
Girl Scout camp 
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Resuscitationis 

practiced under 

the eye of a Red 

Cross life saver 

at the Topeka, 

Kansas, camp 
Mw 





The gallery on the raft sees life 
Saving practiced periodically 
at the Cleveland, Ohio, camp 














“Buddies” stay together in the 
water side by side just as 
these Philadelphia girls do 


Girls at the Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, camp have a waterfall of 
their own, and they use it, too 





IRL SCOUTS spend quite a little 
time practicing and learning to be 
skillful so that they can live up to their 
motto: “Be Prepared.” They learn about 
fire prevention, life saving, methods of 
resuscitation, and first aid, because some 
day, at a moment’s notice, any one of 
them might need to know what to do 
quickly and skillfully in order to save 
a life. 

So, while the girls at camp are earn- 
ing their life saving badges, learning how 
to break holds of frantic swimmers and 
practicing the Schaefer method on each 
other; while they carefully clear a space 
to build their camp fire and put it out 
with water when they leave, you can 
hear a little undercurrent in their con- 
versation—something like this: “Oh, I’m 
glad enough I’ve learned how to do it, 
but nothing thrilling ever happens to 
me. /’/l never get a chance really to use 
it.” Fortunately, a large number of them 
never will, for while serious emergencies 
may give opportunities for heroism, 
safety and human life are too great a 
price to pay for heroism. On the other 
hand, here are some stories of Girl 
Scouts who suddenly found that they 
did need to think and act quickly, be- 
cause the very lives of others depended 
upon their doing so. 


Quicksand 
Towa Girl Scout saves a child 


Serious things happen so quickly. It 
was a pleasant, sunny day when Celestine 
Wiech, a twelve year old member of 
Troop One of Grand Mound, Iowa, went 
wading with a group of children. 
The water was from a foot to a foot 
and a half deep. Celestine was the 
oldest girl present, and everyone was 
paddling about contentedly. Suddenly 
she saw little Louis, a four or five year 
old neighbor boy, going out of sight 
under the water. She remembered hear- 
ing that there was quicksand at that 
place. All of the older people were at 
a distance—no time to call them or 
explain what was happening. She must 
act quickly herself if anything was to 
be done. She ran to a great branch of 
a tree that had fallen into a ditch and 
dragged it near to where the little boy 
had disappeared. By this time, he was 
entirely out of sight and, as she held 
onto the branch, she had to feel around 
under the water until finally she grasped 
him. But before she had pulled him out 


‘In 


Girl Scouts 


to where the bottom was solid, she had 
sunk into the quicksand almost to her 
hips. By this time, some of the grown 
people were attracted to the spot and 
helped them out. But the parents of 
Louis know that if an alert Girl Scout 
had not seen him sinking into the quick- 
sand, he would simply have disappeared 
and they would never have known what 
happened to him. 


A Seattle rescue 
Girl Scout and her parents 


Who would ever think of an emer- 
gency arising on a family picnic? Cer- 
tainly Anabel Winders, an eleven year 
old Girl Scout of Seattle, Washington, 
had no notion of it when, one July Sun- 
day, she and her father and mother, 
her little brother, her chum, and her 
chum’s mother all went for a holiday 
to Lake Chelan. They moved farther 
up the lake than usual and were going 
bathing. Neither Anabel’s father nor 
mother could swim, but her mother was 
practicing a swimming stroke, and her 
father was helping to hold her up. 
Suddenly when Mrs. Winders tried to 
stand, she found that she had stepped 
off a ledge into very deep water. Her 
husband immediately went to her and 
they both struggled in the water as 
Anabel’s chum and her mother ran for 
help. But Anabel started toward her 
parents. Knowing that she would grasp 
anything that she could, Anabel’s mother 
was afraid of pulling the girl down with 
her so she kept out of reach. As she 
weakened, however, Anabel finally suc- 


of Great 
Lakes and Lake Bluff 
together have the advan- 
tage of receiving expert 
life-saving instruction 
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These girls were able to save 
up to their familiar Girl 


ceeded in getting hold of her 
firmly and swimming into shal- 
low water with her. She then 
went back for her father, who 
had done his best to keep him- 
self afloat but was now weaken- 
ing. She succeeded in getting 
him ashore safely in a short time. 

Anabel is one girl to whom life saving 
is hardly an adventure, but she remem- 
bers that once it enabled her to keep 
with her two people who are very pre- 
cious to her. 


Preparedness in Florida 
Resuscitation after rescue 


Another Girl Scout who was prepared 
in an emergency is Florence Gewert, 
fourteen years old, of Troop Three, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. The family whose out- 
ing might have ended most tragically but 
for her, were people whom she had never 
seen before. Here is the story of her 
feat, given by the husband of the woman 
she saved: 

“The waves were running high, and 
every once in a while a larger roller, 
running probably five or six feet high, 
would come in. Suddenly one of them 
caused a heavy undertow. The shore at 
this point was very steep, and the under- 
tow washed the sand from under the 
feet of my wife and carried her out. 
Realizing her danger, she called for 
help, but the others near her felt the 
undertow and failed to go to her as- 
sistance. 

“My daughter, having heard her 
mother call, came running toward me 
screaming that her mother was drowning. 
A Miss Florence Gewert, and a Mr. 
Charles Moehle, heard my daughter’s 
alarm, and started to the assistance of 
my wife. By that time, the tide and 
undertow had taken her out into deep 
water, about three hundred feet from 
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At Camp Juniper Knoll girls know how very fascinating it is to explore the little lily pond 
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shore. Large waves were peril- 
ously washing over her. 

“By the time these two had 
reached her, my wife was in 
a bad condition. Since I cannot 
swim, I felt absolutely helpless. 
As soon as they got my wife 
to where I could help, we carried her 
to shore just as quickly as we could. 

“She was unconscious, her lips blue 
and life had practically left her. Miss 
Gewert helped us to lay her quickly 
on the shore, and for an hour and a half 
without stopping, Miss Gewert gave her 
artificial respiration, forcing large quan- 
tities of water from her lungs and finally 
inducing natural respiration. It was fully 
an hour before consciousness returned. 
Miss Gewert then ordered some hot 
coffee as a stimulant, which was fur- 
nished by a camper stopping at the 
beach. 

“Both my wife and I give full credit 
to Miss Gewert and Mr. Moehle for my 
wife being alive today. I cannot describe 
the risk, the danger and the nerve that 
was required to save her. This danger 
is evidenced by the fact that a very ex- 
pert swimmer, who was much nearer to 
my wife, refused 
to go in on ac- 
count of the 
strong undertow.” 


pirants 


Training tells 
She breaks swim- 


mer's hold 


Here is an ace 
count of life sav- 
ing by Margaret 
Herzog, member 
of Troop One, 
Flint, Michigan. 
Margaret herself 
tells of it, and it 
is interesting to 
notice that she 
does not know 
how she did it— 
this is an ex- 
ample of the way 
one’s training comes to the top in a crisis. 

“I had just swum across the clay 
pit, about one hundred and thirty-five 
yards, and was sitting on the bank. The 
water was very cold and I thought I 
would rest a bit before starting back. 
Suddenly I heard Kenneth calling for 
help. He had started across. He had been 
warned before because we didn’t think 
he could make it. At first I thought 
he was fooling, but a second look at his 
frightened, pale face told me differently. 
I was very excited, but I made up my 
mind to get him. I don’t remember just 
how I got to him, but I did. He was 
going down for the second time. He 


of Danger 


lives because they had lived 
Scout motto, “Be Prepared” 


Three young hopeful as- 
for life-saving 
badges get a little theory 
from the 
Camp San Jacinto, Texas @ 


instructor at 


grabbed me around the neck and we 
both went down together. I knew that 
I would have to break loose or we 
would both be drowned. When I came 
up, I managed to get my breath and 
then went down a second time on pur- 
pose. This way I finally broke his grip 


and managed to get a cross-chest carry, . 


but I had quite a struggle because he 
kicked and I was tired out. After what 
seemed ages, I got to shore.” 


Girl Scout observation 
Three youngsters saved at Maui 


Girl Scout training in observation, as 
well as life saving, enabled Pauline Rose 
of Troop Fifteen of Maui, Hawaii, to 
be the chief factor in saving the lives 
of three little boys. 

It happened on the day that the Maui 
Children’s Home took the youngsters to 





This cross-chest carry was used by one Girl Scout to save a little boy 


the beach for a holiday. Three boys, 
ages ten, twelve and thirteen, found a 
log drifting in the surf and immediately 
climbed upon it for a ride. Pauline, who 
was with her father and older sister 
at the beach, noticed that the log was 
drifting farther and farther out and that 
the youngsters on it were struggling. 
Followed by her sister, Pauline plunged 
into the surf until she felt the strong 
undertow and knew that she would be 
unable to reach the children. She turned 
to the shore and ran for her father. 
Her sister, a strong swimmer, continued 
after the boys. After some trouble with 
one of them, she caught him and reached 
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for another. But the current carried the 
youngster out of reach, and she returned 
to shore with one child. 

Pauline, meanwhile, nearly exhausted 
from her battle with the surf, ran to her 
father and called his attention to the 
boys. He immediately went after them 
and succeeded in bringing both the 
youngsters to shore. Pauline’s sister 
worked over the first boy, and she and 
her father were successful in resuscita- 
ting the other two. Pauline promptly 
called a doctor, but before he arrived, 
she had plenty of opportunity to give 
first aid to the half-drowned boys. Two 
boys were sent to the hospital for 
twenty-four hours to recover from shock. 
The first one rescued, however, recovered 
quickly. 

Pauline was especially commended be- 
cause she kept her head, and when she 
knew that it would be impossible for 
her to reach the youngsters through the 
surf, she remembered that it would be 
possible for her father to do it. 


Danger in a jack o’ lantern 


A Girl Scout fights fire 


But pulling drowning people out of 
the water is not by any means the only 
emergency that Girl Scouts throughout 
the country have met with prompt effec- 
tiveness. There was the Hallowe’en eve- 
ning at International Falls, Minnesota, 
when a group of children—some of them 
wearing papers costumes—celebrated the 
occasion with a jack o’ lantern proces- 
sion. In the group was Donna Sher, 
thirteen years old, a member of Troop 
One. Her little cousin, Idell, five years 
old, went along, very proud of her lan- 
tern, and when its cover fell off and 
could not be found in the darkness, she 
continued to carry her little lantern 
without it. Suddenly Donna heard Idell 
scream and turned to find the child en- 
veloped in flames—an appalling sight. 
Quickly Donna threw Idell to the ground 
and beat the flames out with her bare 
hands. The child’s screams brought ad- 
ditional help, but by the time others 
arrived the flames were out. 





Thinks twice 
And saves chums from the ice 
Not all Girl Scout rescues are sum- 


mer rescues as Doniella Kakez will tell 
(Continued on page 39) 
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HAT Tue American Girt is as 
important at camp as at home is in- 
dicated by the letter from Anna Ruth 
Ellis of Ocean Springs, Mississippi, who 
extends the hospitality of Camp Ske- 
tic-fle. She writes: “THE AMERICAN 
Girt played a great part at our camp, 
especially the jokes, and one can’t im- 
agine how much other things helped. 
Why, AMERICAN GIRL stories and arti- 
cles were in demand at campfire. 
“We owe much to Winifred Moses’ 
articles, because everyone likes to try 
new camp recipes at camp over an open 
fire with as few utensils as possible. 
“Camp Ske-tic-fle surely thanks THE 
AMERICAN GIRL as much as possible for 
its kindly assistance in camp. If any 
Girl Scouts are ever down our way when 
camp time comes, they will have a 
hearty welcome to our camp with its 
sunsets, bird songs, and the wide woods.” 


HO CAN outdo the record of 

Betty Vaught of Bradentown, 
Florida? She writes us: “After reading 
the Well, of All Things! column in the 
May AMERICAN GIRL, I was inspired to 
write to you and tell you how very 
much I enjoy this magazine. I am start- 
ing my sixth year of taking it, and I 
can’t tell you how much I appreciate it. 
My aunt gave it to me for a Christmas 
present in 1924, and I haven’t missed 
a copy since. I can hardly wait for it 
to come and when it does, I read every 
. word of it. I have all my old copies, 
too. Every once in a while I get them 
out and read the stories with as much 
interest as ever.” 


INAH FRY of Hackettstown, New 

Jersey, has broken down and con- 
fessed that, although she likes the stories 
very much, the articles in THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt bore her. She says: “My ad- 
vice is, to have more stories and fewer 
uninteresting articles. During the whole 
two years that I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt, I have read the stories 
and enjoyed them, but the articles have 
always bored me. Of course, the stories 
are not like those in the women’s maga- 
zines, but it is very nice to get away 
from that. The only interesting articles 
are those about Mary Ellen.” 


N interesting point of view is re- 
vealed by Betty Newshaw of 
Chicago, Illinois, who writes: “I’d like 
to say how much I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt. Before I started having it 
every month, I’d never even heard much 
about Girl Scouts, but when I read so 


Well, 


of All Things! 


much about their jolly times in the mag- 
azine, it made me want to enjoy them 
too. So I hunted up a troop and joined. 

“T like nearly all the articles and 
stories in the magazine and think the 
newest serial, Carmella Commands, is 
the best yet. The article about a modern 
room came in handy just now, as I’m 
fixing up my own room for the summer. 
I love Mary Ellen and Jo Ann—my 
younger sister enjoys them, too—and 
some of the J Am a Girl Who—pages 
just seem to fit my own troubles. 
There’s one thing, though, that I wish 
we could have in our magazine, and it’s 
the first rules, scores and explanations 
of tennis. And just one more thing—I 
think the Well, of All Things! column 
is a fine addition.” 


IRGINIA LANGSETH of Pt. Shir- 

ley, Winthrop, Massachusetts, tells 
us that she took advantage of the fifty 
cent offer of THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
has decided always to be a subscriber. 
She writes: “I am especially fond of 
boarding school stories and mystery 
stories. I think that So That Is What 
Happened to Sally is very interesting.” 


N THE wake of the article, That 

Terrible Practicing, by Edwine Behre, 
comes this letter from Betty Amidon, 
of Ridgefield, New Jersey, and she 
says: “I read that you were going to 
have a new page on hobbies. I wish that 
sometime you would have some articles 
on various musical instruments—a num- 
ber of girls can play on the piano, but 
wouldn’t it be nice to hear about some 
more unusual musical instruments?” 


LITTLE encouragement for the edi- 

tor comes from Betty Stevens of 
Long Beach, California, who writes: “You 
will never know how much I appreciated 
the article in Along the Editor’s Trail 
in May. It was certainly to the point. 


I am in my freshman year in high school, 
and as I am planning to go to college, 
I find the So You’re Going To Be a 
Freshman! articles very interesting. 

“I adore mystery and college stories 
like That Freshman Mascot! and also 
the puzzle pack and jokes. I would like 
to have some articles near Christmas 
time telling how to make different kinds 
of Christmas presents.” (We will.) 


ORE OF Carmella comes from 

Mary R. North of Walton, New 
York. She writes: “The part I like best 
in Carmella Commands is where she and 
her father are sort of partners together. 
I like outdoor things so much more than 
the movies that Nicole doesn’t appeal 
to me much. I know a girl who did 
the translating for her parents just the 
very way Carmel'a did. I expect I am 
sort of an outdoor girl, for I like best 
the nice things you have about the Girl 
Scouts in different parts of the country 
who go hiking and camping.” 


CCORDING to Barbara Sharpe of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Well, of 

All Things! is a nobby idea. She goes on 
to say: “Let’s have a joke page! Couldn’t 
we? And a page where the artists and 
cartoonists could show their skill. I am 
sure that many of the interested sub- 
scribers would like such pages. How- 
ever, I couldn’t be much more interested 
than I am already. THe American GIRL 
seems to fit one and every American 
girl, and the first of every month finds 
me anxious and expectant It has reached 
the top notch of every girl’s ambition.” 


LICE E. HALEY of Wakefield, Rhode 
Island, writes another opinion of 
Carmella: “You ask what the readers of 
our magazine think of the serial story, 
Carmella Commands. I think it is very 
nice but it seems to be drawn out and 
isn’t so very exciting as it was first thought 
to be. I like the short stories, such as 
the Jo Ann and Mary Ellen stories. I 
also like boarding school stories a great 
deal and those articles by Hazel Raw- 
son Cades. I think those stories on food 
aren’t at all good. I’d rather have more 
stories, but still I cannot wait until the 
magazine comes each month.” 


This page belongs to you. Whether it 
remains a page or goes back to a column 
depends on the number of letters you 
write. Remember, the writer of every 
letter that is printed here receives a 
book as an award. 





It’s the most exciting tale ever, this story that came in The American Girl—Harper Contest 


August, 1929 
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YOU CAN JOIN 


These Kamous 





hildren 


in this 





ow You can belong to the same 
club that supplies “Our 


Gang” and Jackie Coogan 
with their books. You can have the 
same fine stories to read on the same 
day that they receive them. Thousands 
upon thousands of mothers and fath- 
ers are saving money this way. Your 
parents will be glad to know that they 
can—for one small annual subscrip- 
tion fee—give you one specially sel- 
ected and specially bound book each 
month in the year. 

Mr. Carl Van Doren, Katherine 
Ulrich and an able board of editors 
will select three books each month. 
One for young children, one for girls 
between 12 and 16 and another for 
boys between 12 and 16. All of these 
books will be exactly the kind you 
like the best. They will be fresh and 
new. They will be your own! 

When you join you get a beautiful 
pin—a club emblem that tells every- 


New Reading Fun! 


one you are a member of an _ inter- 
national institution which is promoting 
better books for young people. The pin 
is blue enamel and silver for boys; green 
enamel and gold for girls. Thousands of 
children already have theirs. “Our 
Gang” wear theirs everywhere. If you 
send the coupon now perhaps you can 
still be the first to wear one in your 
school—or in your neighborhood. 


SHOW THIS PAGE 
TO YOUR PARENTS 


Tell your mother and father you want 
a library of your own. Tell them The Literary 
Guild and its famous Editorial Board are 
sponsors of this new book club that selects 
the best of all juvenile books and sends them 
to young readers everywhere. 

Print your name and address plainly on 
the coupon—together with the name of one 
of your parents. Mail that coupon to us— 
TODAY. It will bring you two booklets called 
SECRETS,—one for you and one for your 











JACKIE COOGAN, the 
best known boy actor in the 
world, star of a score of motion 
pictures, more recently appear- 
ing in his own vaudeville act, 
has joined The Junior Literary 
Guild! 


Every member of ‘Our 
Gang’, that famous group of 
child stars, has joined this new 
book club for young people 
between 8 and 16. The Junior 
Guild books will reach them in 
Hollywood the same day you 
receive y urs—no matter 
where you live. 





parents. They tell all about the Junior 
Guild books and how easy it is to get 
them. Your SECRETS contains many 
colorful pictures too. Send for them at 
once. Show them to your parents and 
teachers as soon as they arrive. Ask them 
if they don’t want you to have the books 
all these other children are going to get 
every month—AT A GREAT SAVING! 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 8. A.G. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


| Tue Junior Literary Guitp, Dept. 8. A. G. 
| 5§ Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
| Send me both books of SECRETS. I want to know 


| all about this new plan to give me twelve new books 
a year at a great saving to my parents. 











| Name PAD centnsninicven 
| Address 

! 

| City ¥ State 

| 


j Parents’ name 








You'll adore “Red Coats and Blue”—the new serial beginning in the September issue 
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To win a Tree Finder’s 
merit badge, you must: 


a Know twenty-five trees and shrubs when 
in leaf. 


“3 Know at least ten of these by bud, leaf 
scars and bark.” 


Shock 


absorbers for 
“Tree Finders” 


What a lot of hiking and scrambling 
over slippery rocks and fallen timbers 
it takes to become familiar with twenty- 
five different trees! 

What a lot of wear and tear on the 
tender feet! They certainly deserve Keds 
to make their going easier. 

Keds are fine rubber-soled, canvas- 
topped shoes, whose cushiony outer-soles 


save you many a jolting jar... whose 
special “Feltex” insoles assure cool 
comfort. 


Costs! Keds are priced from $1.00 to 
$4.00; and Keds give you more return 
for your money than any other rubber- 
soled shoes ! 

The name “Keds” is stamped on every 
genuine Keds shoe. Look for Keds in 
the best shoe stores in town. 

Write for our new free booklet on 
games, sports and camping. Dept. 
KK-89, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


S 


.) Rubber Company 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


United States 





At $100 $125 $150 $175 and up 
to $490, The more you pay, the 
more you get—but full value 
whatever you spend. 





Keds “Juno” 


Keds “Diana” 
(WHITE) 








Skirts! 


(Continued from page 18) 
over now. Jinny watched proceedings 
from a discreet distance. It hurt so! 

She scoured the midget cabin until 
the rough boards were spotless. Then, 
when there was nothing more she could 
do about the place, she would hike up 
the mountain side toward a great boul- 
der propped on a jutting prow of the 
slope. From there she looked down on 
the other side, where a new mine was 
being opened by the father of one of 
the few girls in town. 

Jinny wondered if that girl, too, were 
longing for a part in the great game 
of finding gold. She bent over to pull 
off prickly weeds that stuck to the 
braid of her long skirt and switched 
unpleasantly against her ankles. Oh, if 
she could just once go for a long glorious 
climb over these hills without skirts. 

At lunch, they had news for her. 
“We're through the 
free dirt—into rock.” 

“And the gold?” 
she asked quickly. 

“We think there’s 

a vein,” her father 
answered doubtfully. 
“We can tell for sure 
when we get in a way. 
We'll have to fix up an 
arastra to work with 
now.” 
“That'll be a cinch 
here,” said Long Joe. 
“You've got a big flat 
rock just made for it 
—and that boulder up 
on the hill couldn’t be 
better.” 

Jinny understood. E 
The rock from the the prizes. 
mine must be pul- 
verized before it was put in the 
sluice box so the gold would have a 
chance to separate and fall to the bot- 
tom. Hunky would be harnessed to a 
contrivance so fixed that as he plodded 
round and round he would roll the boul- 
der about on the flat stone, crushing the 
smaller rocks from the mine that they 
placed between. 

“We'll have to start making it to- 
morrow,” her father suggested. 

“Braidy,” Jinny begged him timidly 
after lunch, “won’t you please take me 
over to the mine and show me how you 
do that blasting? I just have to see this.” 

“Sure,” he agreed casually. 

Without more ado he took her over 
to the mine, drilled a hole, explaining 
everything as he went along, packed 
it with powder, set the fuse, and, seeing 
that they were both ready to leave, set 
fire to it. They waited at a safe distance 
to hear the muffled explosion. 

“Oh, thank you, Braidy,” she cried 
breathlessly. “That’s great! I'll do any- 
thing for you for letting me in on that.” 

“Come on down to a dance with me 
this evening,” he answered promptly. 
“Old man Brown’s daughter is clearing 
out his store to have it there.” 

“I'd love to go. That isn’t a favor 
to you. It’s a pleasure to me.” 

“Oh, it is a favor,” he answered lightly. 
“T’ve never seen you at one.” 


test? It closes 


pictures tak n 


third. 


Your Camera Contest! 


Have you sent in your entries to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL Camera Con- 
the thirty-first of 
August, so get busy and get some 
right 
hope to win one of the prizes. 


A camera is the first prize; Wallace 
Nutting’s book on photography, the 
second; and a snapshot album, the 


Any good, interesting pictures that 
you take at camp or at home are eli- 
gible for the contest. The winners 
will be announced in the October is- 
sue. Get in your entry immediately 
and see if you can’t capture one of 


“What fun!” Jinny exclaimed. Here 
at last was a chance for her to be a belle! 

Her best dress was only a plain brown 
alpaca, but that would surely be good 
enough for a mining camp. 

As they stepped inside the store 
that night, Jinny almost gasped at the 
loveliness Bess Larches presented. Her 
tiny tight green satin bodice spread out 
in fold after fold after fold of volu- 
minous skirt, over which rippled three 
wide white lace flounces. Jinny shrank 
back with appalled dread of the scanty 
support she would get from her slim 
skirts. 

“She’s got a rich aunt,” Braidy whis- 
pered in her ear, “that sends her all 
those duds. Don’t worry. Come on.” 

Jinny squeezed his arm in grateful 
acknowledgment of his understanding 
and went into another room to take off 
her wrap. There she saw Bee Lewis in a 
dress as resplendent as 
Bess Larches’. With 
competition like that, 
her prospect for belle- 
dom faded completely. 

Before she had been 
in the room ten min- 
utes, she grasped the 
fact that these two 
girls, Bess and Bee, 
ruled absolutely. The 
few other girls fol- 
lowed meekly where- 
ever they led. And 
Bess and Bee held out 
no welcoming hand to 
Jinny. 

Very soon the dance 
began. Jinny loved to 
dance the polka and 
the schottische. But 
underneath her feeling 
of pleasure was that hurting question— 
Why did Bess and Bee treat her as they 
did? 

And then she found out. Unwittingly, 
she overheard their conversation. 

“Who brought her anyway?” Bess was 
demanding in a high pitched voice. “We 
want to keep these dances nice.” 

“T know it,” Bee’s scandalized voice 
took up the tale. “And here’s a girl that 
goes right out and works with a pick 
in a mine. She’s done just about every- 
thing but put on trousers.” 

Waves of searing anger surged over 
Jinny. Seizing the first opportunity, she 
slipped out unnoticed. 

Two men came strolling along. She 
crouched back against the wall hoping 
they would not see her. They didnt. 

“That’s all right. We'll be through the 
free dirt soon. And into solid rock. We’ve 
got to have an arastra. That boulder 
up there’s the only good one for miles 
around,” said one man who proved to 
be Mr. Larches, Bess’s father. 

“We've got to have it all right,” the 
other man replied. “I heard Braidy in 
there telling that they’ve got to rock. 
They'll be after that boulder tomorrow. 
We've got to get it tonight.” 

“Tt’s on their land, isn’t it?” 

“Well, and what of it? If a good blast 
of powder blows it down our side who's 
going to prove where it came from?” 


away, if you 








Are you looking for a novel game that you can play far into the fall?— 
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The voices of the men grew muffled 
as they passed out of her range. 

She tried to find Braidy, but he 
had disappeared for the moment. She 
must get to the Dawn Mine at once. 

Through a back window, she saw a 
way of getting home. A horse was hitched 
a few yards beyond. No matter for the 
moment who owned it. 

Soon the horse was galloping off at a 
breathtaking gait. There was the mine! 

Lack of light there did not alarm her, 
but to her dismay, the cabin was empty, 
a note on the table telling her that the 
men had left to join friends nearby. 

The sky was clouding over, making a 
perfect night for those scoundrels to 
steal the boulder. Could she stop them? 

Her eye fell on the powder keg in 
the corner. Why not topple the giant 
boulder over their way first? 

Hastily unhooking her good clothes, 
Jinny started to don her old ones, then 
hesitated, tempted. For once she should 
have the freedom of trousers. Within 
five minutes she was clambering up the 
mountain, the precious powder wrapped 
in oilcloth under her arm. 

In the blackness, Jinny instinctively 
headed directly for the boulder. She re- 
fused to be daunted by the terrifying 
black vistas ahead. 

With short panting breaths, she 
worked the drill. The rain was falling 
with stinging sharpness now. She had 
to shield the powder carefully as she 
crammed it down the hole. The fuse 
also had to be sheltered. The oilcloth 
casing did that. She lit the fuse finally. 
Would it burn to the end? 

She dared not stay longer. Anxiously, 
she rushed down the safe slope, and 
crouching in a thicket, she waited. 

Suddenly a branch snapped behind her. 
Two figures were laboring up the incline. 

“Whew! What a night!” cried one. 

Then there was a crash—a blinding 
thunderbolt of sound. The boulder was 
gone—rolling toward the Dawn Mine! 

Dazedly, incredulously, the men stared 
upward. “The lightning must have beat 
us to it,” one man gasped. “Huh, we 
might as well go back now. 

When they were gone, Jinny started 
scrambling around the hill. She had been 
doing some fast thinking. “Lightning,” 
the man had said. Why not let everyone 
think it had been lightning? It pleased 
her to have this secret from them. 

She grinned in the darkness and then 
raced back to the cabin, hastily changed 
to her other clothes, and rode back as 
swiftly as she had come, tying the horse 
where she had found him and climbing 
through the window. It seemed to her 
she had been gone a long time, yet she 
found Braidy had just begun to miss 
her. He jokingly accused her of hiding 
under feathers, scared of thunder! 

When she was mixing biscuits next 
day, Jinny’s father burst excitedly into 
the room: “Say! Look! it’s a lode! 

“Ever see nuggets that size before? 
The Dawn’s the richest mine here.” 

The men rushed out to investigate 
further what the last blast had revealed. 

Gold! So it was theirs at last! But in 
her joy, Jinny sighed. Afraid of thunder, 
indeed! How long, she wondered, would 
girls have to hide their courage under 
feather beds? 





Helena 


Martin, 


Heroine 





STILL don’t believe that Helena 

Martin did it,” said Connie flatly. 
“Your cousin Jim must have the names 
mixed. Why, she can’t even swim 
breast stroke! She had to give up swim- 
ming class because her heart wasn’t 
up to it, or something.” 


“Would the handsomest man at Yale 
be likely to make a mistake ?” inquired 
Marcia Haines dramatically. “He was 
on the committee of summer colonists 
that presented her with the medal, so 
he ought to know. And you should 
hear him rave about her bee-eauty!” 

There was a shriek from Dot Hill, 
at the window. “Here comes Jemmy, 
and Helena is with her.” 

It took just a half-minute for every- 
one in the room to realize that this was 
a different Helena. Here was a Helena 
who could rescue two people from an 
overturned canoe, and who was a 
beauty—a butterfly just out of its 
dun chrysalis. But it took Connie to 
blurt out: 

“Helena—whatever have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

Helena beamed on them, one and all. 
“T was hoping you’d ask me that, so I 
could boast about it. Though there’s 
no credit due me—it’s all Uncle Joe’s. 

“You know I spent two months at 
Squantum, with my aunt and uncle. 
Well, he decided that my ill health 
wasn’t due to a weak constitution, as 
I’d thought, but to the fact that I was 
living wrong. We went into training 
together. 

“Uncle Joe’s rules are simple. Plenty 
of sleep, plenty of exercise, the right 
food, and no caffeine drinks. We 
drank lots of milk—” 


“Ouch!” from Connie. “That kills 
the scheme for me. I hate milk.” 

“Try Instant Postum—made-with- 
hot-milk,” advised .Helena. “I have 
it! I'll give a Postum-party tonight. 
Can you all come? .. . Fine!” 


Learn how Helena did it! 


All the rules that Helena followed are 
given, in detail, in an attractive little 
booklet called “The Garden Where 
Good Looks Grow”, that is yours for 
the asking. Helena became healthy and 
attractive simply by following these 
rules—and so can any normal girl. 

You'll like Instant Postum made- 
with-hot-milk, too, just as much as 
Helena and theother girls did. Postum, 
you know, is simply well-roasted 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. 
When combined with hot (not boiled) 
milk, it makes one of the most health- 
ful beverages you can drink, and it’s 
perfectly delicious. 

We'll send you a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum, if you like, to start 
you on the thirty days’ test that 
Helena made when she first started 
training. Just mail the coupon now, 
and we'll send your booklet and the 
Postum right away. 

© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc. 
Battie Creek, Micna. : 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your ; 
booklet, “The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,’ 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 





P.—A.G.—8-29 





Name.. 





Street - 


eR State....... — 
Fill in completely — print name and address 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Lp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 

















Then the article on clock golf in the September issue will interest you. 
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FAMOUS doctor said, ““Many 
of the people who want me 
to diagnose and treat their 
ailments are more impressed 
scientific medical apparatus 





by some 
than by plain, common sense advice. 
And they are more willing to follow 
orders faithfully if given some special 
office treatment. 


“Recently a man I know well came in 
looking haggard. I gave him a thorough 
physical examination while inquiring 
about his living habits. The diagnosis 
was clear but the patient a problem. 
If I had told him the simple 
truth that what he needed most 
to get back his health and 
strength was to slow down, 
sleep more, and get the proper 
amount of fresh air and exercise, 
he would have thought I did not 
understand the complications 
which were undermining his 
health. And if I had sent him 
a bill for such advice, he would 
have told his friends that I was 
a robber and not fit to practice 
medicine. 


“So | gave him a treatment 
with a scientific apparatus and 
wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time I gave strict 
orders as to what he should eat 
and drink, how many hours he 
might work, how long he should 
remain in bed, and the amount 
of time he should devote to out- 
door exercise. To make sure 
that he was following my orders 





concerning his living habits, I had him 
report once a week for further observa- 
tion and treatments. In a few weeks he 
was well. He will tell you—and he 
believes it—that I am a great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods 
with him were open to criticism. But 
it was my responsibility to use every 
means within my power to bring him 
back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of 
them will not obey my orders for 
correct living habits if given without 
special treatment or medicine. More 
than half of the people who consult me 


learn and practice important rules of 
health. They expect me to cure them 
of physical ailments which they could 
easily have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let--down 


a, and distress are caused by care- 


less or wilful violation of health 
rules. Bad eating habits, too 
little sleep and rest, lack of fresh 
air and exercise, worry, self-pity 
are responsible for many cases 
of bad digestion, headaches, poor 
circulation, constipation, jumpy 
nerves, depression and run- 
down condition. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has had a booklet prepared 
by eminent health experts which tells 
simply and clearly the fundamental 
rules of intelligent living habits. A 
chapter or more is devoted to each 
one of eleven important rules of 


Rest, Fresh Air, Sunlight, Exercise, 
Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental Habits. 








Booklet Department 89-X 


“Health, Happiness and Long Life’. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a copy of your booklet, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More I 


¢ in force, More new Insurance each year 





health under the headings Sleep and | 











Dot... Dot... Dash... 
Dot... —““Fire” 


(Continued from page 9) 

times she’d walked the beach in storms 
so ferocious that the life boat had been 
beaten back to shore. One learned to 
have no liking for storms at a coast 
guard station . . . storms that meant 
sunken ships, drowned crews, wet, tired, 
winded coast guardsmen. “Im _ not 
afraid,’ she repeated stoutly. 

“Afraid?” echoed the troop captain. 
“Why, she lives at a coast guard sta- 
tion, Bess!” Miss Mills changed the 
subject quickly. “i’m going over to the 
hotel to talk to Edna’s caller, now,” 
she said. “I’d planned signal practice 
this afternoon.” She paused, thinking. 
“We'll have it anyway,” she decided. 
She looked at Edna. “Can you wigwag?” 

Edna nodded. She knew what was in 
Miss Mills’ mind. She was wondering 
whether to leave her again as guard or 


er iin Naan Se they would | send her out with the others. She never 


had joined the girls in signal practice; 
never had told them that she knew sig- 
naling, both wigwag and semaphore. 

“T can signal a little.” 

Miss Mills turned to Helen. “I suggest 
you put Edna on that hill,” she directed. 
“Stay in sight of camp, Edna. The rest 
of the girls will stretch out on the beach. 
Sure you know the signals, Edna?” 

“IT ought to,” Edna answered. She 
stooped to retie her canvas shoes with- 
out explaining what she meant. Couldn't 
drive a car. Couldn’t dive. Couldn’t talk 
about Italy. And therefore couldn’t wig- 
wag? Her cheeks were hot as she started 
up the hill. Maybe she'd never heard 
of straight eights, but she knew how to 
signal with flags. Captain Eli James had 
taught her that much! 

She came out breathlessly into the 
open, where a sloping field lifted gently 
to the ridge. The sod was neat here, as 
if it had been cropped by sheep. From 
the great height to which she had 
climbed, she had a wide view of land and 
of Lake Michigan. Behind, and not a 
mile off, loomed the red roofs of a 
hotel . . . the Ridge View, no doubt, 
whose owner was causing Miss Mills 
such uneasiness. Men and women in gay, 
colorful clothes wandered aimlessly be- 
low her. She turned her attention south, 
where the sky looked stormy. 

Other hillocks arose over the land- 
scape, lake-shore dunes covered with 
second-growth timber of bare humps of 
sand. On the nearest of these Helen 
Thomas had taken her post. She waved 
one of her flags. Edna spelled out the 
words: 

‘“‘Are you ready?P’’ 

“Yes,” Edna answered. 

Again she waited. How slow they were. 
The storm rolled closer. Cars began to 
scurry on the hotel road. The men and 
women in gay blazers on the rolling 
fields below Edna’s hilltop were rushing 
for shelter. Edna watched the clouds 
dubiously. 

Helen Thomas was waving again. 

“Attention!” the red and white 
flags in her hand signaled repeatedly. 
Edna replied. Behind the patrol leader 





Are you at camp now? Jo Ann goes next month and Tommy camps nearby— 
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black clouds made a dark background. 
She began to spell slowly with one flag 
... left and right, with short arcs. 


“All ready!” 
Edna replied, whipping her own flag 
rapidly. 


“Hey, there!” an angry voice cried 
behind her. 

She glanced backward. Two men and 
a woman stood at the foot of the hill. 
They were shouting at her, waving their 
arms. “Fore!” 

Beyond them a fourth figure was walk- 
ing rapidly toward her. She recognized 
him at once. It was her visitor of the 
morning, Mr. Vanbalken, the hotel owner. 
His red face was redder. He was shak- 
ing his fist as he climbed up to her. 
Edna was tempted to run. She realized 
too late she must be on the golf course. 

“You!” Vanbalken shouted. He was 
puffing hard. “How many times must 
I tell you to keep off?” 

“I’m sorry. . . .” Edna began. She 
looked hastily toward her patrol leader. 
She mustn’t fumble this signaling! 
They'd say she couldn’t even wigwag! 

“You ought to be sorry!” the man 
cried. “Didn’t I warn you this morning? 
And your chaperon, whatever you call 
her, down there not half an hour ago 
promising to keep you off the links!” 

“T didn’t know this was your links.” 

“And she didn’t know that was my 
ground where you're camping! I’m 
through! Off you go! You and your 
camp and all this fol-de-rol!” 

A flash of lightning interrupted him. 
It spit out of the rolling black cloud 
and thrust a long, blue white finger 
into the dark pitching waters of the 
lake. Edna glanced across the lowlands 
to the opposite hill. Helen Thomas was 
waving her flag frantically. ‘‘Pay at- 
tention’’ she was signaling. 

Rain spattered in large drops upon 
the close-cropped grass. “I’m sorry,” 
Edna began again. But Vanbalken had 
left at the first lightning. He was tramp- 
ing rapidly down the hill now, forty feet 
away, and not looking back. The rain 
drops were smaller and fell with a cold, 
biting intensity. The black cloud rolled 
directly overhead. 

Edna glanced up at it. Even in the 
moment she saw a burst of fire in its 
midst, saw the white flaming arm of 
lightning strike down from the sky. She 
heard a terrific crash, like a burst of 
dynamite. 

At the foot of the slope, and midway 
to the Ridge View, other lightnings ran 
backward and forward along the ground. 
An electric line had taken the shock. 

Edna, her ears aching with the report, 
saw Vanbalken halt, saw him start run- 
ning toward the hotel, then halt again. 

A cloud of yellow smoke puffed up 
among the birch trees below the hotel 
roof. Wind whipped it along the tree 
tops. New smoke piled in its place. 

Vanbalken saw it even before she did. 

“Fire!” he shouted. “Fire!” 

Was he talking to her? Edna started 
to run. New smoke clouds, yellow against 
the black sky, rolled upward through 
the rain. Edna halted. What was she 
doing? She couldn’t help down there. 
And hadn’t emergency been her daily 
fare, all her sixteen years? Hadn’t she 
seen her uncle and the men of his crew 


face it calmly, every time? “Afraid of 
storms?” Bess Henry had asked her. 

Swiftly she turned back to the hill. 
Helen Thomas was deserting the other 
hilltop. Edna whipped up her signal 
flags. The patrol leader looked once. 


halted, ran back and waved in reply. | 
Down on the beach other girls, out of | 
Edna’s view, were ready to give up the | 


practice. There was nothing in the 
code book that said they must wigwag 
in rain! 

Left and right Edna swished her flag, 
spelling out quick dots and dashes. Helen 
would have to read fast! 

Dot-dot-dash-dot . . . dot-dot . 
dot-dash-dot .. . dot. 

Then a pause. And on again. 

Fire at Ridge View... 

Helen wagged once, turned her back, 
and began to relay the message. Ten 
seconds it had taken Edna. In fifteen 
more Helen had finished. It carried along 
the beach . . . Edna waited nervously. 
It must reach Miss Mills at the post 
office in time to send help! 

Quickly, with her red and white flags 
under her arm, Edna started toward 


the hotel. Panting, she sped over the | 
cropped grass. Men were carrying buckets | 
across the hotel porch. And down the | 
wind a new sound was whining, the shrill | 


cry of a fire department siren. A crimson 
truck swung into the grounds. 

The message had gone through. Cum- 
mings Harbor had sent aid! 

The engine hummed. The thrash of a 
stream sounded above the noise of storm 
and fire. Edna charged up the steps. 
She was conscious of Helen Thomas 
running breathlessly behind her. Guests, 
in panic, were dragging trunks to the 
porch. Two boys carried a girl out. 

“Hurt?” Edna cried. 

“Shock . . . telephone operator .. . 
switchboard blew to pieces .. .” 

“First aid, Helen!” Edna said. “Girl 
has electric shock!” 

Twenty minutes later, when the cap- 
tain of the Whitefish City Troop arrived 
in a car commandeered in town, volunteer 
firemen were rolling up their wet hose 
and the wide lobby was clearing of 
smoke. It was Vanbalken who reached 
Miss Mills first. Before Edna or Helen 
could speak, he had taken her aside and 
was talking rapidly. She shook her head 
once; Vanbalken shook his. 

“Cold!” Edna heard him say, and 
then: “Plenty of room. . .” 

A wet, breathless girl in a wrinkled 
uniform staggered up the steps. It was 
Bess Henry, the guard, who had been 
left at camp. 

“Camp blew down!” she sobbed. “Did 
my best ... the wind.. .” 


“The wind just helped evict us,” Miss | 


Mills said. “We’re put out, girls. But 
Mr. Vanbalken has asked us here as his 
guests . . . here . 
. . . and for the night. Till our outfits 
dry out. And he asks us to camp there 
again next year . . . certainly he does. 


He wishes to apologize in the meantime. | 


Particularly to you, Edna. Oh, yes, he 
understands it all. And I want to con- 
gratulate you too. You're certainly not 
.” she turned quickly, searching the 
group. 
“Bess Henry, I call you to witness. 
Edna James is not afraid of storms!” 


. . yes, for dinner | 














Betty Bronson 


The Movies share 
a clothes secret 


Peggy: ‘‘What a perfectly adorable 


dress—’’ 


Anne: ‘‘She does wear the most 
divine clothes—’’ 


—any two girls overheard at most 
any movie... for the screen stars do 
wear wonderful clothes! 

And they always look so ex- 
quisitely new! In spite of weeks, 
even months, of wear during pro- 
duction. 

The movies now tell the secret. 
By tests, they have found that— 

“Lovely clothes cleansed in Lux stay 
beautifully new looking twice as long.” 

Every type of costume from negligee 
or evening gown, to the smartest sports 
things, are cleansed in Lux by the big 
movie studios. 

Here is a hint for every girl! Keep 
your own pretty things like new so 
very much longer with Lux! 








Of course they battle again—join the squabble in September 
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When 


mother lets you 
get supper 


Maybe Mother has a headache — or 
comes home tired from shopping... 
it’s your turn, then, to prepare sup- 
per for a hungry Dad. 

But it’s not so difficult. With some 
of the Heinz 57 Varieties on the pan- 
try shelf, even the youngest cook 
finds supper-getting easy ... First a 
rich, savory cup of Heinz Cream of 
Tomato Soup: then, perhaps, Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans — wholesome, deli- 
cious little beans — really baked—in 
a piquant tomato sauce... or Heinz 
Gooked Spaghetti—with its tangy 
cheese and zestful tomato sauce. So 
delicious! So easy to prepare—merely 
heat. 

Then Heinz Pickles or Olives for 
a relish... And for dessert Heinz 
Plum Pudding or Heinz Fig Pudding. 

How good everything is! Dad is 
certain to say, proudly, “What a 
splendid supper! And you got it all 
by yourself!” 


ST 


H.J.HEINZCO-PITTSBURGH,PA. 





Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 22) 
come home to ask? I shall tell your 
father when he comes home tonight.” 

A dozen flaming answers flashed to 
Carmella’s tongue. She was moved to 
defy Maria, but suddenly the picture 
of the court room and of Mrs. Pieri’s 
anguish blurred through her anger. 

“Padre Carbone at the church tells 
us to help those in trouble, Mother,” 
she said calmly. 

Maria looked at her daughter, won- 
dering. “What happened to Nicole?” she 
asked, finally. 

As Carmella finished the account of 
the morning’s events, the telephone rang. 
The girl answered, and appeared to hesi- 
tate. “I'll ask Mother,” Maria heard. 

“Madre! Mrs. Barrington wants me to 
come to lunch tomorrow. It’s Saturday. 
May I go? May I? I wish to very much.” 

Maria thought slowly. “Hurry, Mother. 
She is waiting at the telephone.” 

Maria’s slow thoughts ran in this 
wise: Lunch with Mrs. Barrington meant 
talk of Hope House. It would mean 
—it might mean—that Mrs. Barrington 
would tell of Mrs. Coletta’s lessons in 
English. 

“Perhaps,” Maria answered, after what 
to Carmella seemed an eternity of wait- 
ing. “Perhaps not. I will decide this 
afternoon. Tell her you will give your 
answer after school this afternoon.” 

“But, Mother! What is the—” 

“Go,” said Maria, pointing toward the 
telephone. Carmella did as she was told. 

Hardly had she left the house for 
school that afternoon when Maria, nerv- 
ing herself to the ordeal, went to the 
telephone. Laboriously she found the 
name and number in the directory, and 
for some minutes she practiced the 
queer sounds—Beacon  four-four-six- 
eight. She had sent the younger children 
out to play. For this adventure she 
wished the house to herself. 

“Bea - con - four - four - six - eight,” 
Maria said slowly and painfully. 

“Beg pardon, number please!” said 
the pleasant voice. 

Maria groaned, for she did not un- 
derstand the formula. But before she 
could try again, the voice said, this time 
in her own language: “Don’t you wish 
to give it in Italian?” 

Maria sighed with relief. The voice 
was that of an Italian girl, chosen for 
the place because she could speak both 
languages. 

Presently a man’s voice answered, 
“Mrs. Barrington’s residence.” 

“Hel-lo!” panted Maria. 

“Whom do you wish, madam?” 

“T veesh spik Mees Barrington.” 

“Who is it speaking, please, madam?” 

Maria’s English lessons had progressed 
to a point where she understood much 
more than she dared try to speak. She 
gave her name. 

Maria panted with fatigue as she 
waited. Then came Mrs. Barrington’s 
voice: “Yes, Mrs. Coletta, this is Mrs. 
Barrington.” 

Maria took a long breath and began: 
“Mees Bar-ring-ton. You ask Carmella 
to you to-mor-row. Ees it not?” 

“Ves, indeed, Mrs. Coletta, and I 


hope you'll let her come for luncheon.” 

“Mees Bar-ring-ton, if she come you 
may not say I spika Een-glish? You not 
say I taka de les-sons?” 

There was an instant’s hesitation as 
Mrs. Barrington deciphered the _lan- 
guage and accent. Then: “Of course not, 
Mrs. Coletta. I will not say one word 
about it. Now may she come?” 

“You spika Hope House—no spika me 
spika Eenglish.” 

“No, Mrs. Coletta.” 

“Si!” exclaimed Maria, and hung up 
the receiver with no further word of 
closing. Sinking exhausted into the Mor- 
ris chair, she fanned her face with her 
apron. Her first adventure in American 
had apparently been a success. 


CHAPTER X 
Lessons for a Lady 


Carmella, watching from the window. 
saw the Barrington sedan arrive, and 
that Dixon was not driving. Instead 
there was a tall, angular individual. 

“Where’s Dixon?” asked Carmella. 

“IT don’t know, ma’am,” he replied. 
Mrs. Barrington greeted Carmella warm- 
ly. Luncheon was announced immedi- 
ately. Neither Margaret nor John was 
present. The hostess explained that both 
were lunching with school friends. 

“But I’m really glad we’re alone, be- 
cause I want to have you to talk with 
about your new club at Hope House. I’m 
sure you'd enjoy it.” 

“Does your girl Margaret belong to 
that club?” asked Carmella, gazing 
steadily into Mrs. Barrington’s eyes. 

“Well, not yet, exactly. I’ve urged her. 
and she’s thinking of it. I hope she will 
soon, but—you see—she has—well, so 
many other interests.” Mrs. Barrington 
was actually floundering. 

“So have I other interests. I shall not 
join.” 

Carmella put down her salad fork. 
“Ts that what you wanted me to come 
here for?” she asked. 

“Not the only thing, Kid Kate dear, 
I asked you here to talk about several 
things.” 

“Then let’s talk about Dixon,” said 
Carmella suddenly. This was a subject 
on which Mr. Barrington had raged far 
beyond his wont. 

“But, my dear,” she said, “Dixon 
doesn’t work for us any more.” 

“So I hear. Why not?” 

“Because, you see, he was taken sick.” 

“You mean you fired him?” 

“Of course not. But you know one 
can’t wait weeks and weeks for one’s 
chauffeur to be ill. Mr. Barrington was 
very liberal with him, and he'll have no 
difficulty in getting another place. I shall 
give him a recommendation.” 

“But couldn’t you have hired a man 
just while Dixon was in the hospital? 

“T don’t know. Good chauffeurs are 
hard to find.” 

“If you'll excuse me, Mrs. Barrington, 
I'll be going. What hospital is Mr. Dixon 
in?” 

“But, Kid Kate, we haven’t—” 

“Excuse me! What hospital is Dixon 





Does Carmella accomplish all she set out to do several months ago?— 
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in?” Carmella repeated _ insistently. 

“In the Memorial, but—” 

“T’m going to call on Mr. Dixon, and I 
think you’re a heathen, Mrs. Barrington, 
to fire a man for being sick.” She left 
the table abruptly, and ran from the 
house. 

At home that evening Carmella curled 
herself on the arm of her father’s fa- 
vorite chair for a talk in Italian. “Mrs. 
Barrington has discharged Dixon.” 

“What for?” 

“For getting sick.” 

“This is America,” said Tommaso. 

“He'll be out of the hospital before 
long, and out of a job. Padre mio, may 
I ask a question?” 

“What is it?” 

“Why don’t you get Mr. Dixon for a 
partner?” Tommaso smoked heavily, 
without answering. “He’s American, and 
he knows about real estate. He can drive 
a car or a truck. He knows a lot of men. 
You know what he does not, padre, and 
he knows what you do not. You’re going 
to be a big contractor some day. Dixon 
could help it happen.” 

Tommaso puffed long and earnestly. 
“You think it good, Carmella?” 

“You bet!” she cried in English. 

“We will see,” he finally said. “Time 
for bed now, piccola ragazza.” 

Early the next morning, Carmella pre- 
sented herself at the hospital, only to 
be told that visiting hours were in the 
afternoon. “But,” she exclaimed, “I’ve 
got to see him. It’s business.” 

Her insistence led the office clerk to 
telephone the ward nurse, and then to 
the assistant superintendent. He turned 
back to Carmella: “You may see him, 
in the corridor, for ten minutes.” The 
nurse met her as she emerged from the 
elevator, and directed her to the far end 
of the corridor, along which a bath- 
robed figure was slowly walking. 

“Well, hello, kid!” Dixon exclaimed, 
as she caught up with him. “I wondered 
who was coming, and sort of hoped it 
was you.” 

“How do you do?” asked Carmella, 
suddenly diffident. 

“Feeling finer every day,” said Dixon. 
“Just a case of neuritis, the doc said, 
from driving all day and not getting 
enough husky exercise. Be all right 
soon.” 

“Then are you going back to the Bar- 
ringtons?” Carmella watched his face 
intently, and saw it harden. 

“No, I think not,” was all he said. 

“T had lunch—I mean part of a lunch 
—with Mrs. Barrington yesterday,” said 
Carmella. “She said you were here.” 

“Well, don’t worry about me, kid. 
They paid me a month ahead, and I’ve 
got a little saved up.” 

“Have you really?” asked Carmella, 
eagerly. “Then Dad wili like you better 
than ever. He likes folks to save.” 

“That’s good!” he was beginning to 
wonder in what direction the talk was 
tending. 

“He sure does,” said Carmella. “Lis- 
ten, Mr. Dixon, I think he’s going to 
want you for a partner.” 

“For a partner! Your dad! For the 
love of the late Mr. Moses!” 

_“He was speaking about it only last 
night. I told him you weren’t a chauffeur 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Herz is a flashlight that certainly 
is popular with outdoor girls 
everywhere — and for good rea- 
sons! It’s the official Girl Scout 
Flashlight, approved and endorsed 
by headquarters. Woodland gray 
in color and decorated with the 
official insignia. 

Read about all its special fea- 
tures: It gives you any kind of 
light you need. When you want 
a searchlight beam to leap out 
200 feet into the dark, turn the 
lens one way. When you want close-by 
light to read or write by, turn the lens 
the other way. And you don’t have to 
hold this light. That clip on the back 
fastens it to your jacket or blouse or belt 
and leaves your hands free. 

Notice the ring-hanger that snaps back 
out of the way. That’s for hanging it up. 
The safety-lock switch prevents accidental 
lighting, saves current, and gives you 
either steady or on-and-off light. ‘This 
flashlight has everything a Girl Scout 
could need or want in a portable light. 

You'll want to see this flashlight and 
try its special features for yourself. Ask 
your troop leader about it. It is Eveready 
No. 2698. And it’s the only flashlight 
made-to-order for Girl Scouts. You won’t 
be satisfied with any other flashlight if 
you once see and try this one. 
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so Venus Sanitary Apparel 
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Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 
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Carmella Commands 


(Continued from page 37) 
any more. You see, Mr. Dixon, he’s 
getting more and more business all the 
time. He’s going to be a big contractor 
some day. And he needs help—you and 
he could help each other get rich.” 

Just then the nurse came hurrying 
down the corridor. ‘“Time’s up!” 

“Dad wants to talk it over with you,” 
Carmella said to Dixon, taking his hand 
and leading him slowly down the cor- 
ridor. “Maybe he could come here to 
see you, if you want him.” 

“Sure,” said Dixon, as Carmella went 
into the elevator. He went back to bed, 
dizzy with ideas that were new to him. He 
had planned to own a garage some day. 

That evening, again on the arm of his 
chair, Carmella said to Tommaso: “I 
called on Mr. Dixon today.” 

“Si! But you did not speak—?” 

“Not much. Just a little, padre. I told 
him maybe you might want to talk—” 

Tommaso smoked for a time in silence, 
then asked: “What did he say?” 

“He was surprised. He did not know. 
Will you go to the hospital to see him?” 

“T have much work. When will he be 
well?” 

“He can leave the hospital in about 
two weeks, the doctors told him.” 

“And then he could come here to talk 
some evening?” 

“Sure he would, padre. But why wait? 
Can’t you see him in the hospital?” 

“Tt can wait till he is well,” answered 
Tommaso, and would speak no more. 

What Carmella did not know was that 
Tommaso’s one experience with a hos- 
pital was after a battle in the great war, 
where emergency operations were per- 
formed in an ancient farmhouse with 
scant medical equipment. Never again 
did he want to see the beds of a hospital. 
The thought made him sick inside. 

It happened that on the same day 
that Nicole Pieri was put on probation, 
Richard Dixon became a partner to 
Tommaso Coletta. 

Dixon came to the house shortly after 
supper. The interview, with Carmella as 
interpreter, quickly showed that both 
men were in favor of the partnership. 
But they discussed details until Car- 
mella was tired. 

“Tt’s a bargain, then,” said Tommaso 
finally. 

“It’s a bargain,” answered Dixon. The 
two men shook hands, while Carmella 
danced. 

Within a week the firm of Coletta and 
Dixon was announced. 

Carmella’s elation over a dream-come- 
true kept her buoyant for many days. 
She visioned Tommaso as one of the big 
business men of Little Italy. Perhaps, in 
time, he would grow beyond its bound- 
aries and establish a home in a fash- 
ionable part of the city. Other Italians 
had. But her mother! Carmella could not 
see Maria fitting such a setting. 

Maturing perceptibly in her sense of 
triumph over the new firm, Carmella 
began to display an increasing indepen- 
dence. Maria watched anxiously, afraid 
to speak, yet afraid of the consequences 
if she did not. She had seen many 
daughters of Little Italy wander in 
perilous paths for lack of guidance. 





The members of her family were constantly quarreling, until— 
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One evening Carmella did not wait for 
the telephone to ring, but went to it her- 
self, leaving the dishes untouched. From 
the kitchen, Maria heard her call Amelia, 
and then: “I’m coming over to study.” 

“What’s that? Stay all night. Fine!” 

“Oh, she won’t say anything. I'll just 
tell her I’m going.” 

Carmella danced back to the kitchen. 
It surprised her that Maria was sitting 
idly, instead of beginning the dishes. 

“Madre!” she said in Italian. “I’m 
going over to Amelia’s for the night.” 
And she turned to race upstairs for her 
night things. 

“Carmella, you come here!” The girl 
stopped short. It was her mother’s voice, 
but using English. 

“Quick, I say!” Maria’s words were 
sharp. The time had come! 

Bewildered, Carmella walked back to 
the kitchen. Her mother sat as before, 
outwardly placid. She had rehearsed this 
scene so often that she had become an 
actress. The daughter never knew the 
turmoil that raged in her mother’s heart. 

“Che cosa?” asked Carmella. 

“You—are—not—go!” said Maria, 
slowly but firmly. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR— 


Carmella goes with her father, Tom- 
maso Coletta to interpret to the agents 
who wish to buy some land he has to 
sell. She overhears their conversation 
and realizes that the land is worth twice 
what her father asks for it. There is 
no time to explain to him so she does 
not translate accurately and the deal 
falls through. 

Next day, she is asked to see Mrs. 
Barrington, patron of the Hope House 
Settlement, who asks her why the Italian 
women of the neighborhood do not wish 


to be helped. In an outburst, Carmella 
tells her that they do not want to be 
“smiled down” at. Mrs. Barrington is 
surprised but admires Carmella, and asks 
her to come to luncheon. Carmella re- 
members that this is the wife of the 
man who needs her father’s land. 

At luncheon Mr. Barrington talks real 
estate jovially and Carmella tells him 
that her father owns lots in Greendale. 
He is surprised to find a girl the key- 
note in a situation that has been puzzling 
him. She tells him how she learned that 
her father’s land is worth more than he 
was offered for it. Through Carmella, 
Mr. Barrington offers Tommaso twice 
the original price of the land and ar- 
ranges for Carmella and her father to 
complete the sale next day. Dixon, the 
Barrington chauffeur, helps them. 

A few days later, Dixon meets Tom- 
maso on the street and tells him that 
Mr. Barrington’s building in Greendale 
has been held up by a contractors’ strike 
and advises Tommaso to bid for the 
job. He gets it. 

On the lot, one day, a so-called build- 
ing agent tries to make Tommaso stop 
work on some technical point but Dixon 
goes for Carmella who sends the agent 
away so that her father continues the 
work. Some days later she learns the 
job is going too slowly in Greendale and 
she asks Mr. Barrington to finance her 
father for more trucks and men. He 
agrees with her. 

Meanwhile Carmella has been spend- 
ing more time away from school—at the 
movies with her friend, Nicole. Mrs. 
Coletta, in despair at being unable 
to guide her daughter, secretly starts 
going to Hope House to learn English. 
Carmella has just begun being puzzled 
by her mother’s growing authority when 
she learns Nicole has been arrested. 


In the Face of Danger 


(Continued from page 29) 
you. She is fourteen years old and a 
member of Troop Fifteen, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

After school, Doniella and her sister, 
Selma, with two of their school friends, 
were playing on the ice at the foot of 
a high bank by the river. Suddenly the 
ice broke and the three girls were 
thrown into seven feet of water. Here 
is the account of the affair that Doniella 
gave to her Girl Scout captain: 

“T got frightened at first and started 
to run for help, but on second thought 
decided that by the time I found help, 
the girls might be drowned. So I turned 
back, ran over the ice to where the girls 
were, and tried to pull one of them out, 
when the ice broke. I went into the 
water to above the knees, but held onto 
the edge of the ice, and succeeded in 
getting out. Fortunately, the ice didn’t 
break away more, and I again started to 
pull the girls out, one by one. One of 
the girls had never been in water before, 
so she became very weak and faint, and 
started to fall back. I called ‘Jane’ very 
loudly and she opened her eyes, reached 
for my outstretched hand, and was 
pulled out safely.” 

A neighbor, from a high bank, saw the 


rescue and wrote that there would have 
been small chance for other help reach- 
ing the girls in time to save them. 


THE JULIETTE LOW 
PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


Is your essay for the Juliette Low 
Prize Essay Contest in the mail by now? 

August thirty-first, which will be here 
before you know it, is the closing date 
for this contest. So, if you want to win 
one of the awards of $20, $10, or $5, 
sit down and write and mail your essay 
on “Why I should like to have known 
Juliette Low.” 

The contest is open to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN GirL. 

You will find material on Mrs. Low’s 
life in her recently published biography, 
Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts, and in 
articles in past issues of this magazine. 
And in addition perhaps you know some- 
one who knew her and can tell you tales 
of the Founder of the Girl Scouts and 
the early days of Girl Scouting. 

The judges are: Mrs. Arthur Osgood 
Choate, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mrs. 
Julius Barnes, Mrs. Louis Burlingham 
and Mrs. Wayne MacPherson. 
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At your summer cottage, wherever 
it may be, hot water is usually less 
plentiful than at home. ..and per- 
sonal laundering becomes a problem! 

So be particularly sure to have the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha Soap this 
summer! Good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha, working together to loosen 
dirt and wash it away without hard 
rubbing, in water of any temperature. 
Use Fels-Naptha to keep your own 
things spotless; and tell Mother about 
its extra help for the whole family 
wash. Ask her to order Fels-Naptha 
from the grocer—today! 


FELS-NAPTHA. 


The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 
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AVE hot, 
delicious 
meals on picnics, hikes, auto trips, beach 
parties, in fact any place you happen to be. 

Sterno Stove heats, boils, broils, fries. Makes 
delicious dishes, tempting toast. Heats flat irons 
too, and curling irons. The biggest 10c worth 
our money can buy. Sterno Stove is compact, 
folds flat (smaller than a pie-plate) yet it’s 
sturdy and easily set up in a jiffy. 

Use it indoors too—at home, in hotels, on 
trains. Heats tea, cocoa, boils coffee. Uses 
Sterno Canned Heat—the safety fuel. Burns 
solid, No smoke, sparks or cinders. 


For sale at your local dealer together with 
full line of Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 10c 
today for special Sterno Stove and new Sterno 
Cook Book. Dept. AG-8 Sterno Corp., (Est. 
1887) 9 East 37th Street, New York City. 


MAIL NOW! 
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INew York, N. Y. 
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PATON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN (Ages 12 to 19) 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Emphasizes 
four-fold development. Affiliated with Camp Interlochen, 
Interlochen, Michigan. For catalog address: 

Mrs. P. 0. PENNINGTON Romeo, Michigan 
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Read how one girl took hold of the situation in the September “I Am a Girl Who—” 
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The BOOK 
of your CAMP VACATION 


36 Chapters, a page titled and decorated for 
each, keep the record of your hikes, tourna- 
ments, dances, visitors, tent mates, etc.— 
everything a girl scout wants to recall with a 
thrill in months to come. Pictures? You bet. 
36 more pages of blank art paper for kodak 
prints, programs, cards—Package of mounting 
corners included. MY CAMP LOG makes a 
tiptop gift for any girl, boy or grownup 
going to camp. Three beautiful bindings: 


G-892 Leatherette... 2.00 } Biue and in 
G-893 Cloth........ 1.50 Green 


Club lots of 50 or more, bound in your cam 
colors, with name of camp stamped in gold, 
at slight additional cost. At bookstores, de- 
partment stores, gift shops, or from your 
camp director. Or, use coupon below. 


Camp Directors, write for discounts 
C. R. GIBSON & CO. + + Publishers + - 
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C. R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, 118 East 16th St., New York 
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New Summer Books 


By JACQUELINE OVERTON 


UT OF the new summer books, I’ve 
picked a round dozen to tell you 
about and one of the most irresistible of 
them all is a lively new kind of guide 
book, a pictorial atlas, called Les Prov- 
inces de France Illustrées (Westerman). 
You will revel in it either before or after 
you have been in the French country. 
The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, 
by Siegfried Sassoon (Coward McCann), 
is a book for true horse lovers, a leisurely 
tale of English country and English 
hunting life and group of people to 
whom horses and hunting are everything 
in the world. There is beautiful writing 
in this book. At the time of the war, we 
knew of Siegfried Sassoon as one of the 
young poets. He often comes very close 
to poetry in this story. 

It is a far cry from George Sherston 
riding Harkaway through English lanes 
to Susanna Coffin riding an old broad- 
backed white horse into Cincinnati one 
cold morning back in the fifties with her 
small brother, Tristram, clinging on be- 
hind her. They have ridden all the way 
from Indiana to work for their cousin, 
Levi Coffin, a Quaker, who keeps a gen- 
eral store in Cincinnati but who is 
principally engaged in a business far 
closer to his heart—helping fugitive 
slaves to escape. In fact, he is known 
as the “President of the Underground 
Railway.” The whole story of Susanna 
and Tristram, by Marjorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin), centers around the 
workings of the so-called Railway and 
Susanna’s and Tristram’s share in its 
schemes. 

A ruined tower with a secret staircase, 
passages and dungeons and, of course, 
a buried treasure to find, help to make 
up the plot of The Luck of Dolorous 
Tower, by E. M. Ward (Warne). If 
you like mystery tales, you will want to 
read it, although the book is slight. 

If you find your brother reading Kent 


Curtis's The Last Wanigan (Coward 
McCann), don’t expect him to drop it 
until he has finished it. Then I advise 
you to lay hands on it and discover for 
yourself what a wanigan is. The story 
comes straight out of Paul Bunyan’s 
country. In fact, old man Lacey claimed 
to have been chummy with the great 
Paul himself. There is a fine flavor of 
the out-of-doors and big waters about 
the book, and the two boys, Tod Hand 
and Johnny Headflyer, his Indian pal, 
are very real boys for whom there are 
few idle moments. 

Alice Hegen Rice has written a new 
book that will appeal to most older girls, 
a romance called The Buffer (Century). 
The “buffer” is the oldest daughter in a 
big and irresponsible family who takes 
most of the hard knocks, and keeps 
things going principally by the aid of her 
common sense and unquenchable humor. 
There comes a time, however, when the 
“buffer” gives her family a surprise. 

There is a new edition out of Betty 
Leicester (Houghton Mifflin), that 
charming New England story by Sara 
Orne Jewett. If you’ve never read it, you 
have a treat ahead of you; if you al- 
ready know and love Betty, you will be 
glad to see her story in such attractive 
form. I have always thought that Betty 
Leicester of Tideshead and Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm might have been great 
chums. 

Since this column is a place to speak 
of old books as well as new, and while 
we are on the subject of books with local 
color, this is a good time to remind you 
of Village Life in America (Holt), writ- 
ten by Caroline Cowles Richards. It is 
the recollections of her own girlhood, a 
delightfully lively chronicle of life in a 
stately old town in northwestern New 
York during the Civil War. 

All of you who are poetry lovers must 
revel in that book of Joseph Auslander’s 





Have you only a limited amount of money to spend on your fall wardrobe?— 
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and Frank Ernest Hill’s called The 
Winged Horse (Doubleday, Doran). 
Now the same authors have brought 
out The Winged Horse Anthology 
(Doubleday, Doran). This new book was 
inevitable. It begins with Chaucer and 
the old ballads and carries us right on 
down the years to our own day with 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, 
Stephen Benét and many others. 

Once on a deer-jacking expedition in 
the Adirondacks which was to last sev- 
eral days, our guide carefully brought 
along the food, but by some mistake left 
all the cooking utensils at camp. We had 
the choice of losing almost a day while 
he went back for them or cooking with 
makeshift. We chose the makeshift and 
discovered that one can accomplish al- 
most anything with a tin cup and a 
pocket knife. 

James Austin Wilder’s, Jackknife 
Cookery (Dutton), reminds me of that 
trip. It is most amusingly written for 
those who have to cook out-of-doors 
with little or no equipment. 

Realms of Gold, compiled by Bertha 
Mahony and Elinor Whitney (Double- 
day, Doran), is a book about books, in 
fact it is a glorified book list, just the 
thing for families and schools and clubs 
and camps and Girl Scout troops to 
have on hand to make selection from. 

Every conceivable kind of book is here 
to choose from, according to your 
taste. In the list, Home and School 
Pleasures, for instance, are books of 
sports, stories of school, camp and 
wilderness; facts for Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls, occupations and handi- 
crafts, and under Wit, Wisdom and 
Talent, we have games and amusements, 
plays, folksongs, folkdances, marionettes, 
and toy theatres, music and music mak- 
ers and appreciation of the fine arts. 
The books about gardens, birds and 
flowers are particularly well chosen and 
so are the books on the making of per- 
sonality. 

Last, but certainly not least in this 
review, comes the book On the Bottom, 
by Lieutenant Commander Edward Ells- 
berg (Dodd Mead), telling of the raising 
of the S-51, sunk off Block Island in 
September 1925, carrying down eighteen 
of her crew. 

In a simple and vigorous way, Com- 
mander Ellsberg writes of the diving 
crew of the Falcon and how they ac- 
complished the almost impossible, work- 
ing at a depth which few divers had 
even attempted before. Vividly he de- 
scribes their reactions, the dangers and 
obstacles they encountered every time 
they went below. Well he knew them, for 
he shared the experience many times. 
Often they saw their work of days swept 
away in a few moments, yet they tackled 
It again with a determination and a 
loyalty that speak volumes for their 
commander who never asked them to do 
what he would not do himself. Once 
when the whole attempt seemed doomed 
to failure and the morale of the men 
was at a breaking point, he brought them 
back with these words: “We’ve got to 
drive it through now for our own sakes. 
The country has forgotten us—it will 
never know if we quit, but we’ll know.” 
And they did drive it through. 
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The 
GIRL SCOUT 
‘ HANDBOOK 


Revised edition for 
1929 is off 


the press! 


All Girl Scouts will be interested in this revised edition which 
is bound in an attractive green linen cover with a new sil- 
houette by Jessie Gillespie Willing. 


You will find in this book all changes in badge requirements 
that are effective October 1929, as well as three new chap- 
ters: Sign Language and Signalling, Observation Through 
Tracking and Stalking, Pathfinding and Measuring. 


Price, as always, 80 cents 


Handbooks of previous editions can not be exchanged for this 
edition. The pamphlet ““Changes in Badges” may be secured 
upon request to supplement earlier reprints. 


Girl Scout Equipment Department. 


National Headquarters 


670 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 











ANDICRAFT SPECIALTIE 











Tools - Materials - instruction \7 
HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, 
Feather, Horsehair, Stone, Horn, Celluloid, Indian, 
Silver and Turquoise. Try our Material Supply Service 
for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 

1928 Handbook—50 cents. 1929 Supplement—25 cents. 
Price lists and leather samples included. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorade 











Leather for all purposes 


Leather suitable for Vests, Belts, Moccasins, 
axe sheaths, etc. Leather lacings, Tooling 
Leather, colored suede sheep. Sold only in 
whole skins. 
Circular upon request 
HENRY J. RIFE 
19 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Introduce 
you to 
THE 
AMERICAN 

GirL? 


Why Not Let the 50c Offer 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 

670 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
I would like to try THe AMERICAN GrrRL for five 
months for only fifty cents. Here is my money order (J 
or stamps () 

SP IIIIEE. TE anistcnieosonvncinechaitteeasannciantanenttbenisamniadibaaubimastiiiias 
ee Number 
City State 

















If so, Hazel Rawson Cades will tell you how to budget your expenditures—in September 
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‘The 
Flanders 


Ocean City, N. J. 


(10 Miles South of Atlantic City) 


A Beautiful Hotel 
and Resort for the 
American Family 


ie wen 


THE FLANDERS is 
a fireproof structure 
of 232 rooms, each 
with toilet and bath 
facilities. Thoroughly 
modern, beautifully ap- 
pointed, and has an 
ideal location directly 
on the Boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. Amer- 
ican Plan. Open air sea 
water pool and bath 
department. Golf, ten- 
nis, riding, swimming, 
yachting, fishing and 
other outdoor sports. 


J. Howarp Sitocum 
President-manager 


The Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 
under same management 
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Care for Your Hands 
‘By Daily Use of 


Cuticura Soap 
Heal Rashes and Irritations 


with Cuticura Ointment 
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The Revolt of the Lorrimers 


(Continued from page 14) 
it will yield all the vegetables in season. 
The pantry is stocked with groceries; salt 
meat is in the cellar; fish are in the 
streams. You should not lack food. 

All unhappy differences of opinion as 
to how you will spend your vacation are 
now automatically solved. Devlin will have 
leisure to make up his Latin condition. 
Babs will have a chance to renew her Girl 
Scout activities. Mona will be able to see 
what regular hours do for depleted nerves. 

Please believe that we wish to be proud 
of you and that we love you. 

Father and Mother. 


Mona’s horrified voice trailed into 
silence. “What a perfectly rotten thing 
for Jill and Nick to do!” she cried. 

Babs giggled. “I think they’re smart!” 

“Let’s get out of here,” cried Delvin. 


“Of all the outrageous, unjust stunts 
for decent people to pull off.” 
“T think it'll be fun,” Babs said. 


“Oh, you—you! You would!” 

“I’m so sleepy and tired.” Babs was 
now near tears herself. “We can talk 
about it tomorrow. Let’s go to bed.” 

It was two o’clock. Nothing, certainly, 
could be done that night. They lighted 
another kerosene lamp and went up the 
narrow stairway to the small rooms 
above. They found the beds made up 
with clean, coarse sheets and patchwork 
quilts. “So quaint and primitive!” ex- 
claimed Mona, scornfully. 

Bright sunshine sifting across his bed, 
and the loud mooing of an uneasy cow, 
roused Devlin. He washed out of a 
china bowl at an old-fashioned wash- 
stand, shouted to his sisters, and went 
downstairs. Babs was the first to come 
down after him. 

“Charles sneaked my cigarettes,” he 
announced sullenly. 

Babs adored Dev and could not bear 
to see him angry or unhappy. “It’s a 
keen morning!” she said, encouragingly. 
“Tf you want to ’tend to the cow now, 
Dev, I'll fix the fire and get breakfast. 
Mona won’t get up.” 

“T won’t touch the old cow!” sav- 
agely. “I’m going to get out of here.” 

“But you'll have to have breakfast 
first,” she assured him _ practically. 

It was shocking, she knew, to be happy 
while the others despaired, but Babs 
could not help humming a gay tune. 
It was fun to be faced with adventure. 

Needing sympathy, and drawn by the 
smell of bacon, Mona trailed down 
gloomily in the startling green and blue 
négligée that she had meant to wear for 
Trixie Chilton’s benefit. The kitchen 
table had been nicely set and Mona sat 
down with Devlin. “Where's the coffee?” 
she asked. 

“There isn’t any.” Babs grinned, 
sheepishly. “You know what. Nick 
thinks about our drinking coffee.” 

“TI suppose you realize” said Devlin, 
“there’s no bathroom in this place.” 

“There’s a pump,” Babs stated. 

“PUMP!” they withered her. Then 
they began to wonder how and where 
they could hire a car. Devlin still had 
some money from his generous allowance. 

“What I should really like,” pro- 
nounced Mona, darkly, “would be to get 
to the Chiltons and then send a calm 


little friendly note to Jill and Nick.” 

She and Dev brooded over the pros- 
pect, while Babs listened. 

“Don’t let’s hire a car! Let’s stay!” 
she blurted, suddenly. “We could have 
a lot of fun. It would be sporting, I 
think, to show them we could do it!” 
They expect us to be mad about it 
and do it only because we have to; but 
if we do it as if it were easy, and 
laugh about it and have a good time— 
wouldn’t the joke be on them?” 

“You're crazy!” declared Mona. 

“Anyway we ought to milk the cow. 
Just hear the poor thing! Dev, please—” 

“Nick should have considered the 
cow,” Devlin answered. “I’m no farmer.” 

“T will then!” Babs rose abruptly, her 
cheeks flaming. “I think it’s a shame!” 
She rushed from the room. 

“She'll soon get sick of it.” Devlin 
laughed, uneasily. ‘‘We can’t give in.” 

“T know,” Mona sympathized. “If we 
once begin—” 

“WHAT WAS THAT?” 

They overturned their chairs simul- 
taneously and rushed for the door. They 
tore into the musty barn to the cow 
stall. There, beside the uneasy animal, 
they found Babs, bent over and 
crumpled on the straw. Her face was 
drawn and white; she tried to smile. 

“She — kicked. Knocked out —my 
wind. I'll be—all right—in—a minute.” 

“Blast the fool!” cried Devlin, fu- 
riously, pushing at the beast. 

“Don’t!” Babs almost cried at that. 
“She—was left—-too long. The flies and 
—oh! It—hurts so.” 

Somehow, one on each side, they got 
her into the house and to an old padded 
chair. They looked at each other with 
stricken eyes. “What’ll we do now?” 
Mona asked. 

“Milk that cow,” Devlin replied grimly. 

Seven days had gone by since the 
night when the young Lorrimers had 
started for and never reached the Chil- 
tons’ house party. Doctor and Mrs. 
Lorrimer were seated in the same com- 
fortable room, but their faces were not 
so happy as might have been expected 
of successful conspirators. Charles stood 
before them, wearing puttees and a 
leather aviator’s coat. 

“Yes, sir,” he reiterated. “It was jest 
as I said. We swung over twice and 
went as low as we dared, to make sure. 
Devlin it was, and hoeing good in the 
garden as he was doing three days back.” 

“Mona?” queried Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“The young lady was hanging quite 
a nice wash out on the line, ma’am. She 

waved at us. I seen her throw out the 
dish water and tend the chickens, too. 

“But Barbara? You saw Barbara this 
time!” Doctor Lorrimer was anxious. 

Charles hesitated, and his brow cloud- 
ed. “No, sir—not this time either. That 
little lady sure sticks in the house. 

“What do you make of it, Jill? It 
doesn’t look natural to me. Babs is the 
outdoor girl, not Mona.” 

“Nick, I feel that something is wrong.” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Babs’ father, 
thoughtfully. “Jill, let’s take a run up 
north tomorrow.” = 

“Oh, Nick!” It was a gasp of relief. 





The meal ensemble—it’s Winifred Moses’ idea for the cooking page— 
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A boy was toiling along an overgrown 
road through the woods in the oppressive 
heat of a midsummer day. His face was 
sunburned and perspiring; it wore an 
anxious, exhausted look. He had traveled 
three hours; and there was no sign of any 
habitation. 

He was fairly running now. There 
was a mist before his eyes and a thun- 
dering in his ears, so that he failed to 
hear the hum of an approaching motor. 
The car was almost upon him before 
he looked up. He staggered, stopped, 
raised a pitiful shout. 

“Devvy! Oh, Devvy!” His mother 
was out and had her arms around him. 
“What’s the matter? Where are the 
others? What has happened?” 

“I had to find some one. We didn’t 
dare wait any longer. It’s all my fault. 
I let Babs—Oh, Dad, did anyone ever 
die because they were kicked by a cow?” 

Doctor Lorrimer wasted no words. 
“In with you, my son. We'll break all 
rules and get there. Now, let’s hear.” 

Mona and Devlin had not at first 
believed that the hurt to Babs was se- 
rious. She had steadily assured them 
she would be all right in a day or two. 
She had gone to bed, but had not been 
able to get up since. The older two had 
settled determinedly into house and 
farm routine. “Mona’s worked very 
hard,” said Devlin. No, they had 
seen no one. Three times a plane had 
circled over the woods and the house 
—a mail plane, they thought, but they 
had signaled in vain. 

Two days before, Babs’ symptoms 
had changed for the worse. She had 
grown feverish and last night she had 
been delirious and called out in her sleep. 
They had decided then that Devlin 
must go for help. “I began to think 
there wasn’t any help,” he ended, “until 
I saw you!” 

Mrs. Lorrimer patted his hand. She 
could not, for the moment, trust herself 
to speak. Doctor Lorrimer was staring 
hard at the road. “Thank the Lord I 
brought my medicine case!” he said. 

Devlin stayed at the foot of the stair- 
way, ready to dash for anything wanted. 
Mrs. Lorrimer and Mona sat on the top 
step and clutched each other, while the 
doctor worked over the little girl within. 
They had not seemed so near or so 


dear to each other since Mona was 
eight and had the measles and Jill had 
sat and read to her by the hour. 

Doctor Lorrimer came out shortly, 
smiling reassuringly. “She’s comfy,” 
he said. “She’s come out of the whiff 
of ether I gave her and has gone to 
sleep. It wasn’t so bad as I feared. One 
rib broken and inflamed and one 
cracked. I have her well strapped and 
she’ll mend soon. Anything to eat?” 

Mona sprang up. “Oh, yes!” 

“T'll help,” said Mrs. Lorrimer. 

“No, you sit right there!” 

The days went by, light-footed. Babs 
improved rapidly. Delicate matters were 
not touched upon. The elder and the 
younger Lorrimers alike, pricked by the 
demon of self-reproach in different 
guises but with a voice for each, vied 
with one another in making Babs happy. 

In the evenings they sat on the front 
porch together and listened to the tree 
frogs and katydids, and chatted. They 
went to bed early and were up with the 
robins. 

“Jill’s fun!” Mona confided to Dev. 

“Nick’s clever!” Devlin told Mona. 

“Tt seems to me I’m just beginning 
to get acquainted with my own chil- 
dren,” Jill told her husband. “Why 
haven’t we spent more time with them?” 

“We've been fools, my dear, fools. 
Our fault more than theirs.” 

He watched Babs sharply, but pres- 
ently she was exactly as well as he 
thought she was. “Hang it, I have no 
excuse!” he said to his wife. 

That evening, on the porch, in the 
locust-scented darkness, he tried to 
speak. He cleared his throat twice. 

“Well, Mates, this young ’un,” put- 
ting his hand on Babs’ beloved head, 
“doesn’t need me any longer, so your 
mother and I are leaving tomorrow. 

“Maybe—maybe you'd like to come 
too?” he ventured. 

“It’s fun here,” sighed Babs, wist- 
fully, “with you. Can’t we stay?” 

“You need a longer vacation, Dad,” 
Devlin urged. 

“You, too, Mother,” breathed Mona. 

“And our—our reformation?” Mona 
added, with smothered laughter, squeez- 
ing her mother’s hand. 

“Oh, that—!” said the doctor, 
grandly, “needn’t stand in the way.” 


How Shall I Wear My Hair? 


(Continued from page 15) 

tennis or basketball, or gone on a picnic. 

The third quality that nice hair must 
Possess is vigor. It gets this from a 
healthy vigorous body and a well stimu- 
lated scalp. Brushing is good for it. 

Having now supposedly got together 
our materials for a good coiffure, we 
are free to decide just what type of 
“hairscaping” suits our particular face. 
Young girls seem just now to prefer 
long hair, but for the individual it should 
be a question of what looks best. The 
size of the head should be studied in its 
relation to the silhouette as a whole. 
The amount of hair one has must also 
be considered, and the contour of the 
head. Very thick hair is better looking 
it cut or thinned. Thin hair looks best 
worn full. The low knot or the long 





curled bob is becoming to the long neck 
and the cut line to the short one. 

Bringing the hair out at the sides 
widens the face, dressing it high length- 
ens it. Some high foreheads need a side 
part with the hair coming down softly 
over part of the forehead. Many high 
foreheads, however, are lovely and look 
distinguished with the hair drawn back. 

A center part is usually thought to be 
more becoming to regular features and 
a side part to irregular. Heavy, coarse 
hair lends itself to a plain, flat hair dress 
and thin, fine hair to soft waving. 

If you wear a knot, try to arrange it 
with reference to the contour of the 
head. A little work with two mirrors 
will help you decide whether your head 
needs widening, narrowing, extending or 
diminishing—and where. 








Dollars and prizes 
for you—today! 


Dear Manager: Yesterday, I bought a white 
sleeveless sports dress with the $9.00 I 
earned in The Girls’ Club. I see now that 
I can earn all my own clothes this summer 
and my spending money too. 

Alice M., Va. 


Club money helps Girl Scouts pass 


their tests, also. 
















Dear Manager: In our Girl Scout organiza- 
tion, a part of our tests was to earn money 
for equipment. So imagine 
my joy when! learned about 
The Girls’ Club! Now I've 
earned the money and have 
Passed my tests. My prize 
middy blouse is a beauty! 
Nancy C., N. Dak. 


What girl doesn’t 
want refreshment 
money and prizes for sum- 
mer fun? 


Dear Manager: When I read in 
The American Girl about how 
one could earn in The Girls’ 
Club for hats, sodas, and spend- 
ing money, I wrote you. You 
see, the sodas took my eye for 
they are my “specialty.” Within 
a month I had earned $11.00 
and now I’m playing tennis with 
my prize racket. 

Margaret C., Vi. 





Fun for you too 


A note, ‘Dear Manager: 
Please tell me about The 
Girls’ Club,”” will bring 
you details of how you 
can earn for camp, bright 
clothes and spending 
money, as well as win 
dozens of gorgeous prizes. Won't you join our 
gay group of earners, now? 

Also—be sure to tell me your age. That's 
very important! No expense to you (except a 
stamp) and no obligation. Write: 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 


Tue Lapizs’ Home Journau 
1076 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





In September she begins with some new and popular appetizers—watch for her! 
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The safe and easy 
to keep your hair | 


effects of dust, 
ration, sunburn, 





shampoos with 


DERBAC 


Health Shampoo and 
healing skin soap 


of Health and of Education all over the 
Lathers and rinses in hard waters; 
out salty water; no bottle to break! 
At your druggist’s, or camp store, 

or send us 25c for a 20-shampoo cake. 

“A cake for every girl in camp” 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., 

‘Dept. G-10 


Inc. 


Campers 


All Need 


Shampoos Weekly 


ly and radiantly healthy 
in spite of the harsh 
perspi- 


muddy or salty swims 
is by thoroug xh weekly | 


Unique, delightful! Recommended by Boards 


washes 


334 E. 27th St., N. 


way 
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= The Finishing ‘ Teach 
| to the Uniform 





HE new dark green, a 
bright red, dark blue, light blue, pur 
or yellow. May be tied in four-in-hand 


of green braid. 
embroidered with the trefoil 
Price only 45c. Braided slides 10c. 
Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
| Equipment Headquarters, New York 








—the Neckerchief 


as well as black, 


sailor knot, or slipped through the new slides 


Neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton, 
seal in silk. 


STANTON BROS. 


ple, 
or | 


































FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole 
skin and cut to measure. 


Paste, Lacing Punches 
W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. 














Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 


Boston 9, Mass. 

















Mary Ellen—Life Saver 


(Continued from page 11) 

you know. My sole and major interests!” 

“I’m interested,” I said, and to prove 
my point I stood there and copied down 
the rules verbatim. Here they are: 

SWIMMING RULES 

1. No girl swims without a heart and 

skin certificate. 


2. No girl enters the pool until the life 


saver is on duty. 
3 .No girl swims without a_ buddy. 
4. Non-swimmers must not go out 
of crib (ropes). 


BoaTING RULES 


1. No boats allowed out without per- 
mission. 

2. No girl allowed in boat unless ac- 
companied by life saver. One life saver 
should not be assigned to more than 
two girls to each boat. 

3. No girl allowed in a canoe until 
the swimming test has been passed. 


Don’t you think they’re worth pasting 
in your hat? That’s what I did. 

“We're having a dance here tomorrow 
night,” Mary Ellen said. “We're going 
to string lanterns over the wharf, and 
you boys will play at the shore end. The 
wharf will be roped off so nobody’ll fall 
in and all the boys from Mauchunk are 
coming over. I hope it doesn’t rain.” 

And it didn’t. At eight o’clock the next 
evening we loaded our instruments in 
Jim’s care—bass drum and all—and drove 
over to Frisbie, which was all Japanese 
lanterns and excitement. 

I unpacked my drums, the other fel- 
lows tuned up, and at eight-thirty we got 
to work. Mary Ellen soon came over 
to say hello. There was a twinkle in her 
eyes as she solemnly surveyed my outfit. 

“What good is that big bass drum?” 
she asked. “In spite of its size it doesn’t 
do anything but go boom!” 

“Tt isn’t supposed to do anything else,” 
I said. 

“Boom!” said Mary Ellen as she 
nodded to a boy who had asked her for 
the next dance. 

The wharf made a pretty good dance 
floor. Most of the flooring was new and 
plenty of wax had been scuffed in that 
afternoon. The ropes around the edges 
were well reinforced and I noticed that 
all the life buoys and other equipment 
had been cleared away to give the 
dancers more room. There wasn’t a 
chance, though, that anybody would fall 
into the lake, through those ropes. 

At ten o’clock we stopped playing for 
fifteen minutes, and Mary Ellen came 
over to eat some ice cream with us. As she 
sat there gently tapping the bass drum 
with her foot I could tell by the look 
in her eyes that she was thinking up 
some more remarks to make about the 
drum, so I kept the conversation in 
other channels. 

Out in front of us the lake was black, 
save for a bobbing light or two that de- 
noted boats attracted by the dance. 

“Those must be private parties out 
there,” mused Mary Ellen, looking out 
into the lake. “None of our girls go out 
in boats after dark. It isn’t allowed.” 


“Umm,” I mumbled drowsily as I 
closed my eyes. The Maine air was 
surely getting in its work on me, “I 
suppose—” 

Not more than twenty feet from the 
end of the wharf came the slap of what 
sounded like a paddle and then a scream 
that ended abruptly in a tremendous 
splash of water. When I looked up, 
startled, I saw a wallowing canoe, two 
people disappearing under a white crest 
of water. First there was a dead silence: 
and then—uproar. Everybody began to 
run, shouting as they ran. 

Without realizing much what I was 
doing I rushed to the edge of the wharf, 
kicked off my shoes, threw my watch 
somewhere—I never did find it again— 
and took a three foot dive into the lake. 
With a blow that knocked all the wind 
from me I landed flat on my stomach! 

Well, there was nothing J could do any 
more. While I floundered there in the 
water I heard someone shout for a life 
buoy, someone else ask where it had 
been taken to, and then right near me 
I heard a sudden splintering of wood. 
Not more than two seconds later, simul- 
taneous with the crashing of my cymbals 
as they fell to the wharf, I saw a huge 
form sail over my head, heard it land 
with a mighty splash out in the lake, and 
felt the rush of a slim body that was 
Mary Ellen as she dove cleanly into the 
water after the shapeless mass that had 
preceded her. 

By the time I was able to navigate, a 
large crowd had rushed down to the end 
of the wharf and the white gleam of a 
flashlight bit out into the lake. I’ll never 
forget the strange sight it picked up. It 
was that of Mary Ellen and two other 
bedraggled figures hanging onto the gold- 
plated rods of my bass drum! Like a 
giant buoy it floated jauntily on the sur- 
face, practically water-tight. 

“Take her,’ gasped Mary Ellen, in- 
dicating one of the frightened girls as 
I swam up. But all the real rescue work 
had been done. I had no sooner per- 
suaded the upset canoeist to let go the 
drum when a boat drew up alongside 
and took charge. It was all over, thanks 
to Mary Ellen. 

When I saw Mary Ellen the next day 
I said nothing about the accident be- 
cause I knew she didn’t want praise. 

“T’m sorry, Bob,” she said, “for mak- 
ing fun of your drum last night. It is 
good for something else besides noise.” 

“Ves, sir,” I said. “I never got any- 
thing out of it until you showed me what 
really can be done. And this morning, 
with the calfskin heads still soggy, it 
makes a noise that closely resembles 
slapping a cow with a fly swatter!” 

“It certainly was water-tight,” com- 
mented the life saver. 

“Sure,” I said, “tight as a drum!” 

“Bob,” asked Mary Ellen, “will you 
teach me how to play the drums?” 

“Absolutely, old scout,” I exclaimed. 
I paused. “That is, if you'll teach me 
something.” 

“Be glad to if I can,” said Mary Ellen. 

“You can!” I said vehemently. Then 
I smiled ruefully. “Mary Ellen,” I 
asked, “will you teach me how to dive?” 








Don’t forget that the fifty cents for five months offer is a short one— 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 
Honest 


| 


no children, phonograph or radio, and 
you don’t keep a dog? You seem to 
be just the quiet tenant the owner 
insists on. 

House Hunter: I don’t want to 
hide anything about my character, so 
you might tell the owner that my 
fountain pen squeaks a bit.—Sent by 
GERTRUDE CLINE, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your | 
funniest joke, telling us your name, | 
age, and address. A book will be | 
awarded to every girl whose joke is | 
published in this space. | 





House AGENT: You say you have | 











Grammar 
VeErSUs 


Anatomy 





TENDERFOOT (taking instruction in 
out-of-door fire building): It says I 
must lay and light a fire, using not more 
than two matches. Shall I lay on my 
back or my stomach?—Sent by GLApDys 
I. Younc, Detroit, Michigan. 


Was He a Latin? 


“Won't you try out this pen?” said 
the dealer. 

“Sure,” said the customer, and 
promptly wrote ‘E Pluribus Unum’. 

“Now, that’s fine, Mr. Unum,” said 
the dealer, “how do you like the pen?” 
—Sent by Betsey BoypD JoscELyn, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


{s 





No Words to Waste 


Two farmers met on the road and 
pulled up. 

“Si, I've got a mule with distemper. 
What’d ye give that one of yours when 
he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap.” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si. I gave my mule turpentine 
and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. Giddap.”—Sent by 
eee Currier, Lancaster, New Hamp- 
sire. 

























FRESHY 
FROCKS 


D-Printed pique 
$2.95 


E-Dotted lawn 
$2.95 


Your Size Available at Your Favorite Store 
or Write Us. 


The Goldman-Baer Co. 


32-34 S. Paca St. Baltimore, Maryland 

















KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 
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Jo@ STREET AT VAND W 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


To those who plan a trip to the 


| Capitol at this time we offer honors you have won. 
| most attractive rates:— | Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
) . 
__ Room with bath, for one... $4.00 the largest makers of embroidered 
Room with bath, fortwo... 5.00 | emblems in the world. 


| The Roosevelt Welcomes You! | Manufactured by 








THE HOUVEL 


OOSEVELT 


Pioneer—Symbol—Axes 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasur- 
ably to the beauty and distinction 
of your uniform. Wear them! Let 
your friends be proud of the 
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Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
| Sold only through Girl Scout National 


FRANK B. BANKS 
President & Manager 


mesial 





Equipment Headquarters, New York 





























It is open only during the 


summer months. Take advantage of it and tell your friends 
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Per Day 
and Up 


WERE IEE 1) 


Old Fashioned Hospitality 
in a Modern Setting 


In the Grand Central Section, 10 minutes 

from Penn. Station, near Times Square, 

Fifth Avenue shops and important com- 
mercial centres and theatres. 


Radio in Every Rooms 
Single Rooms $3 to $5 per day 
Double Rooms $4 to $6 per day 
Oscar W. Richards, Manager 


MOTELMONICLAIR 


NEW YORK CITY 


S. Gregory Taylor, President 









Rooms 4 
800 Baths F 
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Philadelphia 
\yourth oie Would Be 


The 


HOTEL MAJIC 


BROAD ST AND GIRARD AVE. 
400 Large Rooms 


Only Hotel in Philadelphia with a 
subway entrance from main lobby. 


Most Moderate Rates! 


Single Room, running water $2.00 
FOr tWG..0...605 earner 
Single Room, Sitente bath.... $3.00 
ee mer ree $5—SO. 


Garage Connected with Hotel 


Wire at our expense for Reservations 


a C. GOSSLER, Mgr. Dir. 
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METROPOLE 
HOTEL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offers you four hundred com- 
fortable rooms most of them 
with bath or shower, electric 
fan, circulating ice water and 
all the comforts of a splendid 
hotel. 


The location is convenient 
—one block from Interstate 
Bus Terminal — post office 
— theatres — shopping and 
business center. 

Single rooms & Bath $2.50 to 
$5.00 daily 

Double rooms & Bath $4.00 to 
$7.00 daily 


Convenient Garage Service 


HOTEL METROPOLE 
WALNut aT Firtu 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















FANCY LEATHERS 
FOR CRAFT WORKERS 


A 3-cent Stamp Brings You Samples 
Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to 
measure. Also Tools, Dies, Designs. 


EAGLE ART COMPANY 
42 Ames St. 


Medford, Mass. 











to PLAY 


The choice of Sousa and 
leading artists. The “<> 
success for beginners. 

to blow, responsive in ection, ’ 


years’ experience are 

assurance of supreme qual- 
ity. Yet they cost no more. 

~ FREETRIAL, Easy Payments 

on any band or orchestra instru- 
ment, Write for special offer. 
Mention instrument desired. 
C.G.Conn, Ltd.853Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart 





BAND INSTRU MENTS 








When You Entertain 


(Continued from page 19) 

in every corner, even as I intimated, 
in gingerale bottles. I have found ideas 
for making beautiful tables in magazines, 
in books, at the theater, in the movies, 
everywhere. Take color, for instance. 
Every table should be a study in color, 
and planning your color schemes is one 
of the most fascinating parts of building 
your picture. 

Blue is an especially popular color this 
year. A soft pale yellow or ivory cloth, a 
blue bowl in the center filled with deeper 
yellow flowers, ivory or soft yellow plates 
and blue glasses make a dream of a 
table picture. 

As to the rules of the game, they be- 
gin with the dining room and the occa- 
sion. The first one is suitability; in other 
words, your table scheme must fit the 
room in which it is laid and also the oc- 
casion. For instance, my _ gingerale 
bottle table, which was quite suitable 
for a summer cottage would seem 
quite out of place in a large, stately 
dining room. 

Laying the cloth: If a damask cloth 
is to be used, the table should first be 
covered with a silence cloth. If a lace 
cloth is used, it is spread over the bare 
table. The overhang for dinner is from 
twelve to fifteen inches; that for luncheon, 
about nine inches. If doilies are used, 
round doilies are considered more appro- 
priate for a round table, and oblongs or 
squares for the oblong table. 

Centerpiece: Having laid the cloth, 
the next step is to consider the center- 
piece. A bowl of fresh flowers, though 
one of the simplest of centerpieces, is 
also nearly always one of the most 
beautiful. Certain flowers lend them- 
selves to table decoration, others do not. 
Nasturtiums, calendulae, daisies, butter- 
cups, are all beautiful on the intimate 
table. Roses, lilies, snap dragon and 
similar flowers, are for the formal table. 

Candles, either alone or combined 
with flowers, are very appropriate as a 
part of the dinner table centerpiece. 

Dishes of bonbons may be used as a 
part of the decoration also, the vari-col- 
ored bonbons forming a part of the color 
scheme. Fruit makes a colorful decora- 
tion for a table, and vegetables are being 
used, too, in large, decorative bowls. 
Sometimes a table is decorated by the 
popular quaint figures and animals. 

The covers: To place a cover, set the 
plate one inch from the edge of the table. 
Then, at the right of this place the knife, 
cutting edge toward the plate, at the 
right of this, the soup spoon. At the left 
of the plate, put the fork for the meat 
course on the outside of the cover, and 
the salad fork close to the left of the 
plate for the salad course. (The spoon 
and fork for the dessert course come in 
with the dessert.) The ends of the handles 
of the spoons, forks and knives are, like 
the edge of the plate, one inch from the 
edge of the table. ; 

The water glass is placed at the tip of 
the knife and the bread and butter plate 
at the tip of the fork. The butter knife 
is on the right side of the bread and but- 
ter plate and the folded napkin in the 
larger plate, and your picture is com- 
plete, except for the food. 








The What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest comes in the September issue— 
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To Wear in Idle Hours 


(Continued from page 23) 

When finished, your cuff will be about 
seven inches deep. Next, turn up a 
three-inch hem on the bottom of your 
coat and hem it nicely by hand. After 
this, sew together the two long strips 
of rose colored fabric for the front 
band, baste this on the outside of your 
garment, so that the seam comes ex- 
actly at the back of the neck and stitch 
it about a quarter of an inch from the 
edge. Double over and hem carefully. 

Now for the rajamas. They are the 
original Turkish trousers. These are 
made with a big set-in square so that 
you can sit cross-legged or do your daily 
dozen. They are easy to make. The 
trouser and slip are in one, with elastic 
straps over the shoulder. The bodice 
opens in the back down to the waist 
and is fastened with two or three snaps. 

This pattern is designed to fit a 
fourteen-year-old girl. If you are older 
but very slim, all you have to do is make 
it a little longer at both ends. If you 
are younger, shorten it in a similar way. 

Draw a thread at one end of your 
material and cut. Measure off forty-eight 
inches, draw another thread and cut 
(see diagram II). Fold your fabric 
together lengthwise down the middle, 
measure down fifteen inches from the 
top and mark with a pin. Split the gar- 
ment with your scissors down the rest 
of your fold. The upper fifteen inches 
will be your bodice, and the split the 
two legs of your pajama. Next, cut a 
square twenty inches each way, the 
Turkish trouser seat. Now you will take 
one point of the square and pin it into 
the point of the slip (see diagram C). 
Baste this in both directions down to 
the sides of the legs until you come to 


ROSE MATERIAL- S YDS. 


the next two corners. Measure off fif- 
teen inches on the selvage edge of the 
back of your bodice, pin these two 
edges together at the point where you 
measured fifteen inches, pin the fourth 
point of your square to this point and 
baste the sides of the square down to 
the back of the pajama legs (see dia- 
gram D). Then stitch this square in on 
the machine, making a French seam. 
Now you finish off the bottom of your 
pajamas. First of all cut a nine-inch 
strip of blue silk the full width of your 
material (see diagram I). Cut this in 
two down the middle and you will have 
two oblong pieces, nine inches wide and 
twenty inches long. Stitch this on to 
your trouser leg with a single seam. 
Baste up your trouser legs, being sure 
the edges of your band meet nicely. 
Stitch close to the edge. Make a French 
seam. Double back the facing and hem 
neatly to meet the seam on the outside 
of the band. 

And now for the bodice (see diagram 
E). Slip on your pajama and see if it 
seems to be the right length. If it is, 
baste in an inch fold around the top 
of the bodice and hem it by hand. Cut in 
two your shoulder strap elastic. Make 
a casing of rose colored silk by cutting 
a strip of material three inches wide 
the full width of the material. Cut this 
in two and by doubling lengthwise you 
have the casings for the two pieces of 
elastic. Next, adjust these straps with 
pins before you sew them where you 
want them. Be sure they are comfortable. 

Put two or more snaps on the back 
of your bodice or down the whole back. 

Now your lounging pajamas are 
done, and for about half of what you 
would have to pay for them in the shops. 


DiAGRam- 3 
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ln making your lounging suit, for best results it is wise to refer constantly to these diagrams 
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[Ngo 
on your Bike 


You will fairly fly—swiftly, smoothly—with 
little effort—after oiling your bike with 
3-in-One. 

Old caked, greasy dirt just can’t stay in the 
bearings, for 3-in-One works it all out. 
Penetrates quickly. Stays “put”. Oils per- 
fectly. 

3-in-One was first made for bicycles 35 years 
ago, and it’s still the best known, most 
widely used bicycle oil today. It’s different 
—and better. Try 3-in-One. 

Sold everywhere by good hardware, drug, 
grocery and general stores. Ask for 3-in- 
One by name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. , 
THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 
130 William St., New York City 








. « FREE .. 


Sample with novel float- 
ing label and Dictionary 
of Uses. Request both 
on a postal. 
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FRESH 


Extra Heavy 


WAXED PAPER 
FOR HOME USE 


SELLS FOR 10c 


Special offer to Girl Scout Troops. Will 
enable them to realize good profit on 
this fast selling package. Samples and 
particulars furnished upon request 
from Scout Master. 


Manufactured only by 
Waxed Products Co., Inc. 


(Bush Terminal) 


147-41st St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Be sure to enter it and help plan your magazine next year 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





Change in 
Girl Scout 


EGINNING October Ist, 1929, 

the price of the Girl Scout 

Uniform, sizes 8 to 12, will be 

increased from $4.25 to $5.25; and sizes 14 
to 44 from $4.75 to $5.75. 

During the past year, your Business Com- 
mittee has made a very careful study of the 
cost of manufacturing the new Girl Scout 
gray-green uniform, compared with the cost 
of manufacturing the old khaki uniform. The 
Committee was anxious that the Girl Scout 
uniform should be made of better material, 
which would be more durable and more dis- 
tinctive; therefore, a contract was placed with 
one of our largest mills. Arrangements 
were made to have the Girl Scout gray-green 
material manufactured especially for the Girl 
Scouts. 

This material costs 17 cents more per yard 
than the old khaki jean. The workmanship 
on the new uniform is very much better than 
that on the old. The garment is more carefully 
cut and better put together and the seams 
more carefully finished. Then too, bone but- 


tons are being used on the uniforms instead, 


of the metal buttons, which tended to rust 
when the garment was laundered. All these 
details have increased the manufacturing cost. 

The price increase to Girl Scouts has been 
very slight. The old Girl Scout uniform sold 
for $3.65, or an increase of only 60 cents, On 
the other hand, there has been a reduction 
in the price of the hat from $1.60 to $1.30, and 
a decrease in the price of the belt from 65 
cents to 50 cents, which means that there has 


Price ot 
Uniform 


only been a net increase of 15 cents in the 
cost of the Girl Scout uniform, including the 
dress, hat and belt, which does not cover the 
increase in cost of material and manufacture. 

As you know, there are three sources of 
income to carry on Girl Scouting throughout 
the country— 

(1) Registration fees from Girl Scouts, Girl Scout 

Leaders and Council Members 

(2) Income from the National Equipment Depart- 

ment 

(3) Contributions from friends of Girl Scouting 

In preparing the estimated budget of the 
National Organization for 1930, your Nation- 
al Finance Committee was confronted with 
the question of securing income to meet the 
expenditures planned. There were two alter- 
natives,—one, to make an appeal to friends 
of Girl Scouting for more contributions, and 
two, to increase the price of the uniform and 
thereby endeavor to sustain our policy to 
make the Girl Scout organization as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. 

The Finance Committee made this recom- 
mendation to the Business Committee, and 
the Business Committee felt that in view of 
the better material and better workmanship 
going into the uniform, it was only fair and 
just to ask the Girl Scouts to meet the cost 
of these improvements, 

The price increase will not be effective 
until October Ist. If you are planning to 
have a new uniform this fall, try to place 
your order before October Ist, because until 
that time you can purchase your uniform at 
the price it is today. 


NATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





If you need an inexpensive evening wrap for school parties next winter— 
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OckAN FRONT 
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ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
PREFERRED—In all seasons by 
those who know and wish the 
best upon either the American 
or European Plan. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 


Bathing From Rooms 











The Award of A 


GIRL SCOUT BADGE 
Is a Definite Recognition of Accomplishment 


WEAR THEM ALWAYS 


Sold Erclusirely by the National Equipment 
Department of the Girl Scouts 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st St. New York City 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


( Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in Powder form. From $.80 up. 2 92. 
jars in Liquid form, At $.40 a jar. Baco Paint 
Stopper at $.50 per jar. 
Baco Dystik, Crayon, Box 12 colors, at $1.50. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
434 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. 10 











CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 








SELL 


INITIAL on EACH CARD. 
Sell FAST because DIFFERENT. 
Also Fraternal Emblem Cards. 
Write for details TODAY. 


PILGRIM STUDIOS, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ALAMAC CARDS 
MAKE SELLING A _ PLEASURE 


One of the nicest and d easiest ways to make money is to sell ALAMAC 













—a _— ‘ds. This a ished line opens every 
. Our dollar box assortment—22 cards all with 
ry * making bis money Ln ev ey conscientious 
»portunity for your or jon; an acceptable 
r. Intelligent selling plan "and FREE SAMP LES start 
n the road to Christmas profits 
The Atamac Company °o/ New York 
Dept. B.D.. 6 Varick St. New York 











Is Your Camp 
100% Subscribing? 


F IT ISN’T it can surely become so. It’s 
easy with the fifty cent offer. Every girl 
in camp can afford fifty cents for five months 


of the best magazine for girls. It means 
only a few cents a day out of her canteen 
fund while at camp. In return she receives 
Valuable and interesting ideas for becoming a 
better camper and a better Girl Scout. 


Just as soon as your camp reaches its 100% 
goal, send us your picture and we will pub- 











lish it in THe AMERICAN Gir, Also, we will 
Send you a lovely book for your camp library. 








| When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


_ new commemorative stamp 
has made its appearance. On June 
seventeenth, the two-cent Sullivan Ex- 
pedition Commemorative stamp was is- 
sued at fifteen different post offices in 
the State of New York. It is seldom 
that so many offices are designated as 
first day of issue points. This honor is 
usually reserved for one, two or three 
cities. The stamp is of the usual size 
but is not a world-winner in attractive- 
ness. The central design shows a portrait 
of Major General Sullivan in Continental 
uniform. There will be more than one 
hundred million of these stamps, so that 
each of our readers should be able to 
obtain one. 

The inauguration of the Postal Service 
in the Canal Zone on June 25, 1904, was 
celebrated on the anniversary this year 
by the issuance of a new postage stamp 
of five cent denomination. The stamp 
is the same size as our own special de- 
livery stamp, is in blue ink, and shows 
a steam shovel at the Culebra Cut. 

On July first, Canada authorized air 
mail service between Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward’s Island and St. John, 
New Brunswick, in connection with the 
first Maritime Air Pageant being held 
in the Maritime Provinces. 

The second international air mail route 
between Canada and the United States 
went into operation on July fifteenth. 
The route is between Montreal and 
Detroit. It gives eastern Canada a direct 
route by air to the cities of the western 
United States. Sixteen different cachets 
were applied to first flight covers by the 
cities along this route. Another air mail 
route which went into operation July 
fifteenth is from Toronto to Buffalo, a 
one way route, as mail is not carried 
back to Toronto by air. I have a few 
first flight covers on hand from these 
Canadian flights and they ray be secured 
for twenty cents each, plus return post- 
age. 

The last few months I have received 
a number of letters from readers asking 
me to tell them the value of certain 
stamps. Some go to great length, writing 
three or four pages telling me everything 
that is on the stamp—others make an 
attempt to draw the stamp, but in only 
one case has the stamp itself been sent 
to me for examination. It is almost im- 
possible to identify a postage stamp 
from information given on paper. The 
easiest way is to send the stamp itself 
along, and please don’t forget return 
postage. 

And while we are on the subject of 
postage: you who read this column know 
that from time to time I offer to buy 
stamps for you if you send the necessary 
amount to pay for them. Small amounts, 
like five or ten cents, come in postage 
stamps but—what stamps! Please send 
fresh unrumpled stamps in payment. 
When the amount is larger than ten or 
fifteen cents, you had better send in a 
check or money order. Then, if your 
letter is lost, you won’t lose the money. 

















Dead Country Packet 
Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others. 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 
DE KALB STAMP CoO. 

} Box 80 Garrett. Ind. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; 1 air-mail set; 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, etc., ete.—entire outfit for !2e to approval ap- 
plicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c with every order. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


JLARG AMP 
a IN ORLD 


Fine packet 65 different stamps from Cape ———— 
— Syria. ote,, ipolading 5 
airplane. pce sl pe nd — stamps, for only 
a approval sont icants. World (Rare China 


tamp 
ty ven nabeututel free with each order. 
Bue aaa) praia SEND" ‘aie AY. an @ 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















scarce stamp 








FREE! 














KORE 1886 25 & 50 Mn, 10c to 50% approval ap- 

| 9 plicants (ref. required). Brunei ic brown 
1926, 5c; 3 Abyssinia, 10c. Lllustrated album, perf. gauge, 
hinges and 105 stamps from 20 diff. countries l2c. 1000 
mixed 30c. Price List Free 


Argonaut Stamp Company, Dept. 143, New Canaan, Conn. 





STAMPS FREE. 12 large, showy picture 
stamps, also 12 different 

British Colonies with a request for my popular approvals 

at 50% discount. None better. Postage, 2c. 

A. BAUER Palmyra, N. J. 





600 different stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1 ; 2,000, $3. 50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PREMIUM FREE 


guaranteed. WILLIAM J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





To those sending for my bar- 
gain Price List. Satisfaction 
GRANT, 6317—i8th Avenue, 





PORTUGAL 1924, CAMEONS. 10 var. Cat. 68¢ only 
10c to approval applicants. 
J. L. ROBERTS, 673 Myrtle Ave., Albany, N. Y. 





101 $ Seamene FREE! With APPROVALS. Postage 2c. 
0 diff. 29c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. (AG) Y. 


150 GOOD MIXED FOREIGN 


STAMPS, 3c. ELVIN STANTON, Niantic. Conn. 


Jamestown, N. 








50% Discount. 


Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 


150 GOOD MIXED FOREIGN 
STAMPS, 3c. ELVIN STANTON, Niantic, Conn. 


CONFEDERATE ASSAY 5c to approval applicants. Patapsco 
Stamp Co., Dept. 4, 3110 Ferndale Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


107 


Sent Anywhere 
Frederick 











All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 2c 
postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 








MINERALS AND GEMS 


We offer collectors and students some unusual values 


and service in rough and polished minerals. Price 
list No. 300 together with a list of gem minerals and 
their varieties is yours for the asking. Lots of 
attractive items in low-priced, polished gems and 


cabinet specimens and selections of these will be sent 
on approval upon request. 


THE GEM SHOP, Box G37, Wolf Creek, Montana 








ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 

FOR ALL PURPOSES FOR SCOUT CRAFT 

An interesting, fascinating and instructive Craft. 

Can be done at low cost. Let us show you how. Also 
books on the subject. 


Send 6c in stamps for 42 leather sampics and other data. 
CHAS. A. TOEBE 
149 N. 3rd St. Estab. 1872 Philadelphia, Pa. 








Supplies and Projects for 
Home and Camp Crafts 
Including: 

Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 
Modelling, Oil Painving, Linoleum Block 


Printing, Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, 
Wood Carving, Etc. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















Helen Perry Curtis will help you make an attractive one in the September issue 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Art and Poetry 


Cover Design . Edward Poucher 
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‘alter S. Ball 2 : 0 
Walter S. Bell 20 The Puzzling Garden My fifth is in tree, but not in leaf, 
Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele My whole is a famous army chief. 
Two of our Girl Scout friends have taken ELLA SWANSON, Cicero, Illinois. 
° . up the study of gardens and are out ex- 
Special Articles ploring for new ideas. In the course of Word Jumping 
: ; , their rambles, they have come across a very 
How Shall I Wear My Hair? peculiar place that seems to remind them By changing one letter in the word at 
Hazel Rawson Cades 15 of what Alice saw in Wonderland. This’ a time, change ROSE into PINK in four 
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of a square each. Which is the oldest flower on record? 
Mary Ellen—Life Saver (Swim- Upon questioning an old gardener who 
ate Gurney Williams 10 was working nearby, they found out that Concealed Colors 
er ri a at it was a “puzzle garden”. It seems that 
Illustrations by Catharine Lewis its problem was that one should enter at The names of five colors are concealed 
. : ee ee one gateway, and in the fewest possible in the following sentences. 
When You Entertain (Hostess) j straight lines, come out at a different gate- 1. We watched Rob row nearer to the 
Winifred Moses 19 way than the one entered. See if you can opposite shore. 
ee figure out how it was done. 2. Look! Here is Dad’s car, let’s go for 
- ; , : eae e Now this was not all. They had noticed a ride! 
maker) Helen Perry Curtis 23 that some letters were worked out in cer- 3. The old Negro ran, gesticulating in a 
Illustration by Harriet Moncure tain squares. This meant that the route very odd fashion. 
Fun with a Knife (Pioneer) traveled should pass over the letters in 4. The lovely golden spur pleased the 
. é correct order so that they would spell the knight greatly. 
Fay Welch 24 name of a well-known garden flower. How At this point the grim ogre enters into 
New Summer Books (Scribe) did they do &? the stony. 
New ‘& er Books (Scribe) 
Jacqueline Overton 40 An Eni Add a Letter 
a Ry adding one letter at the beginning of 
Ss P I am a well-known saying of sixteen ¢©2ch of the following words, six new words 
Our Girl Scout Pictures intinae. ‘li ; will be formed. The six added letters will 
My 11, 5, 15, 7, 8, 9, is a large heavy spell the name of a flower. 
“Come on in!” 26, 27 hammer, - Soaks : 1. Roll 2. Mend 3. Over 4. Eam 
My 4, 10, 2, 1, is a quick movement of 5. Slam 6. Void 
the eyelid. 
Our Scribes’ Corner My 12, 3, 13, 16, is destitute. ANSW 
My 14 and 6 is ourselves, “ 
In the Face of Danger 28 10 LAST MONTH'S PUZZL 3 
Puzzle Pack Word Square 
res Soseee oo ee Top letter on bell is “T”, | 
= sys : Sottom letters é 
Other Pages of Interest From the following definitions, build up pig my ey ne 
a five-letter word square: 4. Crown Point 5. Princeton 
Make a Tasectt . «5s + « 3 1. A well-known game AN ENIGMA: “Be sure you are right, then go 
F . 2. A slave in ancient Sparta ahead.” 
Along the Editor’s Trail 5 3. To avoid by artifice Puzzi_e Pack W one Savane: ‘s 
4. Biblical city noted for its sins # 
To ! Things! . U MOR 
Well, of All Things! 30 5S. Parts of a plant. i MER Y 
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: den in the following: TRANSPOSITION: Spear, pears, pares, reaps, 
Our Puzzle Pack George Carlson 50 My first is in go, but not in stop. a cigaiy 
My second in run, is not in hop. A Corontat. Acrostic: 1. Drums. 2. Equal. 
My third in i + Mew i 2 3. First. 4. Trust. 5. Tread. 6. March. 7. Paths. 
“ly third is in cat, but not in cog. 8. Scout. 9. Cause. 10. Taxes. 11.Death. 12. South. 
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All your favorite authors are coming very soon in “The American Girl’ 
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WAIT A MINUTE ~ ~ Deliberate 
You may be going too fast-— 
Don’t skip the pause that refreshes 
































The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice- 
cold, at cool and cheerful soda fountains, 
in its own thin, crystal-like glass. This 
glass insures the right proportions of Coca- 
Cola syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. 
The final touches are to add a little finely 
chipped ice and stir with a spoon until the 
sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 
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Hurried! i: | Delicious and Refreshing | | 
Flurried!! —__— 
Worried!!! 

Running in circles .... Don’t be 
too serious. Learn to make haste 
slowly if you want to be healthy, 
wealthy and wise. And, above 
all, don’t skip the pause that re- 
freshes .... Ever so many happy 
folk every day find time to drop 
things — relax — rest — take a 
short minute here and there for 
Coca-Cola’s cool, wholesome re- 
freshment .... You don’t have 
to look far or wait long for the 
world’s greatest drink. Ice-cold, 
delicious, a pure drink of nat- 
ural flavors—inviting you to en- 
joy refreshment and be refreshed 
for enjoyment... . Over eight 
million times every day Coca- 
Cola repeats the proof that 
there’s no drink so pure and 
good, so wholesomely 
refreshing, costing 
so little. 





The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 








the famous RCA quality 


in this low- priced, compact console radio 





RCA RADIOLA 49 


There’s no mistaking the famous RCA quality in the 
design and performance of the popular RCA Radiola 
33—the low-priced, “all-electric,” console radio re- 
ceiver. 








Youreyes and your ears tell you at once that this fine 
instrument carries the famous RCA trademark. 





Only RCA with its great resources of scientific research 
and large-scale manufacturing could design so fine a 
Radiola at so attractive a price. 


Stop in at any RCA Radiola Dealer’s store—operate 
the “33” yourself—the remarkably realistic reproduc- 
tion of music and the voice from nearby and distant 
broadcasting stations will amaze you. 


When selecting a new radio set you will be assured of 
RCA quality throughout if the receiver is an RCA 
Radiola, equipped with RCA Radiotrons, and the 
re; voducer is an RCA Loudspeaker. 


* et o 
RCA Radiolas and Loudspeakers may be purchased 


through RCA Radiola Dealers on the convenient RCA 
Time Payment Plan. 











KCA RADIOLA 33—Console type of tuned-radio-fre- ae SVines 
uency receiver, for house current operation (A.C.). RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


binet of striking modern design. NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


$77.50 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B—with the rich, mellow 
tone characteristic of the popular “100” ) 


of 
reproducer, Desi to match Radiola 33. OPS 23, RCA RA i> | q | FAY 
OF 


~ MADE BY THE MAKERS THE RADIOTRON 
Buy with confidence | ¥-y| where you see this sizn 
A 














